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THE TWO SUPPERS. 


Amone the many bloody atrocities of the French Revolution, 
there is not one that, for tragic interest, surpasses the imprison- 
ment, trial, and execution of the twenty-two Girondist Deputies.* 
They were men illustrious for statesmanship and eloquence, who, 
though differing widely in age, capacity, and pursuit, had been 
drawn together by a common desire to save their country from 
that ruin which they felt to be impending over her. For weary 
months they had suffered all the rigor of a gloomy imprisonment, 
enlivened only by occasional interviews with wives and friends 
through the gratings of their dungeons, or by conversations 
among themselves of matters pertaining to their country, or to 
questions of philosophy. Still there are shown upon the beams 
and walls of their prison, written in many instances in blood, va- 
rious quotations from ancient and modern authors, expressive of 
those sentiments which most sustained them; one only among 
them all breathing the reliance and hope of a truly Christian 
spirit. 

Tt was near midnight, on the 30th of October, 1793, that the 
prisoners of the Conciergerie were awakened by the loud chant- 
ing of the Marseillaise. It filled them with horror and grief; 
for in its stirring and defiant strains they recognized the death- 


* For a full account of this trial and execution, see Lamartine’s “ History 
of the Girondists,” vol. iii, book 47. Bohn’s edition. 
VoL. XIII. 
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song of the Girondists, who had promised in this way to make 
known their fate.- The trial, which had lasted a week, — if such 
a mockery of every form of justice can be called a trial, — had 
been brought to a sudden close, and the condemned were on their 
way again to that prison whence they were to be on the morrow 
taken to execution. It seemed rather a triumphant march than 
the tread of doomed and dying men. The prison vaults rang 
again with the echoes of their voices. Only they wept who heard. 
The moment of weakness with the condemned had passed. They 
had been paralyzed, at first, by the unexpected sentence, and just 
then one of their number had plunged a dagger into his heart. 
Now they were themselves again. They moved in a column, 
followed by gens d’armes bearing the body of their comrade, 
which, by decree of the tribunal, was to be their companion 
during the few hours of-life, to go with them to the scaffold, and 
be buried in the same grave. Entering the large dungeon, — 
“the waiting-room of death,” — where they were all to be con- 
fined on this last night, they deposited the body of their friend 
in a corner, and, gathering about it, kissed his hand, and covered 
his face with a mantle, whispering to each other, ‘‘ To-morrow !” 

It was already quite midnight, and that morrow was come. A 
friend, who had escaped proscription, had promised to send them, 
on the day of their trial, a last repast. In the large dungeon, 
where they were now assembled, the funereal supper was spread. 
The daintiest meats, the choicest wines, the rarest flowers, decked 
the oaken table of the prison, while numerous and brilliant torches 
cast their light upon it. In silence each took his seat, to recruit 
exhausted strength and await the day. For a long time, nothing 
in any way indicated that this repast was the prelude to death ; 
but when the table was cleared, and nothing left but fruit and 
wine and flowers, the younger broke out in gay sallies of wit and 
laughter, which their elders strove to repress, gazing on them with 
emotions of mingled indulgence and compassion. 

Towards morning the conversation became more solemn. 
‘What shall we be doing to-morrow at this time?” said one. 
Some replied, ‘‘ We shall sleep after the fatigues of the day ;” 
while others, summoning from reason and from conscience all 
their arguments, spoke with certainty of the immaterial destiny 
of the human mind. ‘Are not we ourselves the best proof of 
immortality ?— we, calm, serene, unmoved in the presence of the 
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corpse of our friend, discoursing, like a peaceful assembly of philo- 
sophers, on the light or darkness which shall succeed our last 
sigh? Whence arises this calmness in our discourse, and this 
serenity in our souls? Is it not in us the result of the feeling 
that we have performed a great duty towards humanity? Each 
of the men who compose our species has an immortal spirit, 
imperishable, and compounded with that soul of his country and 
mankind for which it is so sweet, so glorious, to devote ourselves, 
to suffer, and to die. Let us die, then, not with ‘confidence, but 
with certainty. Death is but the greatest act of life, since it 
gives birth to a higher scale of existence.’ So they solaeed and 
strengthened themselves, while but a single voice lifted itself up 
to speak of a higher faith; and, when it mentioned Calvary, all 
were moved, and many wept. 

Daylight came. ‘Let us go to bed,” said one: “life is so 
trifling a thing that it is not worth the hour of sleep we lose in 
regretting it.” ‘‘ Let us watch,” said another to the only two 
at all moved by Christian sentiments: ‘‘ eternity is so certain 
and so terrible that a thousand lives will not suffice to prepare for 
it.”? e 

Declining, with but two exceptions, any aid from the ministers 
of the gospel, at ten o’clock they were prepared for execution ; 
and in carts, carrying with them the dead body of their compa- 
nion, and surrounded by an immense multitude, they were taken 
to the place of execution, chanting, as they went, the triumphant 
words of the Marseillaise. One by one, they mounted the scaf- 
fold; and, as the glittering knife of the guillotine descended, the 
song still rose firmly from those who remained, growing fainter 
and fainter as one after another voice was hushed, till there was 
left one only, — the noblest of them all, — in strong, clear, manly 
tones chanting that inspiring hymn of liberty. The axe once 
more fell, and all was still. 

Let us now turn back a few pages in the volume of history, 
and contemplate an event we find recorded nearly eighteen hun- 
dred years before. It stands in striking contrast with this last 
supper of the Girondists. 

A large upper room, scantily furnished; a table, covered with 
no luxuries but the simple ingredients of a prescribed feast, and 
about it reclining a few men in the common garb of the people, 
is the picture that greets us. There is something unusual in 
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their appearance, for they have the air of men upon whom some 
thought of sorrow has just come. They seem uneasy, perplexed, 
troubled, looking from one to another, till all eyes rest on one who 
sits at the centre of the feast, calm and unmoved. He has just 
told them that in a little while he must go away from them; that 
one of them is about to betray him; that they will all desert 
him; that he shall be left alone to suffer ignominiously. They 
are filled with amazement and sorrow. They have loved him and 
trusted him. They have looked to him to fulfil long unanswered 
hopes. One by one, these hopes have vanished, until to-night 
they are all fled. 

It is a dark and solemn hour. This is the last vigil. The 
morrow brings its suffering and death. A life of much devoted- 
ness, of simple and consistent faith, of sublime self-surrender, has 
attracted the attention, roused the hatred, of the rulers. With 
its stern integrity it has stood in the way of their tyrannies, and 
crossed them in their plans. With its just and loving spirit, it 
has stooped to the wants and woes and sins of those by other men 
looked upon as degraded and outcast. With its tender word it has 
encouraged these, while its just rebuke has condemned those. 
Because of its good, it has been evil spoken of; because of its 
truth, it has been persecuted and condemned ; because of its love, 
it will be destroyed. With a full knowing of the future, Jesus 
sat that night calmly amid his friends. There were no words of 
enthusiastic followers or fellow-sufferers to buoy his spirits, and 
throw a false glare over the ‘sad reality of fate. There were no 
curious speculations of philosophy about that future soon to 
receive him. The intuitions of conscience, the results of reason, 
had nothing to urge. There were no dreams of a future glory 
with his countrymen, when the dark hour of his people’s wrong 
was passed, and they should learn to reverence his self-devotion ; 
nothing of that martyr-spirit which has led so many since to 
court and covet death. There was no wine to excite, or flowers 
to soothe, or lights and show to bewilder the senses, and divert 
the thought; nothing that could minister to insensibility, or 
tempt to bravado. It was an upper room, with its bare furnish- 
ing, secluded from the city. The repast was of unleavened 
bread, and bitter herbs, and common wine. He only was to die; 
he only knew it. He was with his oldest and most intimate and 
truest friends, yet there was not one who knew him; while, added 
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to the agony of his own approaching end, was the knowledge that 
the traitor’s hand was with him on the table. Their hearts 
throbbing with tumultuous hopes, they had taken their places, 
contending, as they sat, for supremacy; showing, in that last 
hour, how little comprehension they yet had of the spirit of his 
teachings. From them there was no help. In all its horrors, 
the morrow stood before him. No artificial aid, no real or as- 
sumed stoicism, no proud reasoning of the future, sustained him. 
He sat alone, self-sustained, drawing up, from his own deep inner 
being, the need for the hour, and giving of its rich supply to the 
need of those about him. 

Run over the record of that last interview, which shall retain 
its place among the holiest of the world’s histories so long as the 
soul exists. It is the feast of unleavened bread, commemorative 
of the great fact in the history of the Jewish people. The bread 
and the wine are upon the table; and, in an age of symbols, and 
to a mind ever seizing upon the outward to express the inward, 
they suggest a fitting type and memorial of himself. The bread 
becomes his body, — the wine, his blood. Not varying the forms 
of the feast, or departing from its character, he breathes into them 
and imparts to i¢ a new spirit, a prospective value to supplant the 
retrospective. This night was to be the turning-point in the 
world’s history, as that other had been in the Jew’s. Following 
the plan of his whole life, — seeking not to abolish old things, 
but to fill them with a new spirit where it may be done, — he 
turns his attention to the thoughts belonging, not to the past, but 
to the present and the future, — to the utterance of those truths 
which now sustained him, and were to become the sustenance of 
all after him. Such words as these fall from his lips, and were 
garnered by the beloved disciple for the world’s peace : — 

‘‘ Let not your hearts be troubled. * I go to prepare a place for 
you, that where I am there ye may also be. A little while, and 
the world seeth me no more; but ye see me. Because I live, ye 
shall live also. I will not leave you as orphans, comfortless. I 
will send the Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth; and he will 
teach you all things. My peace I leave with you. Iam going 
to my Father. Abide in me, and I will abide in you. Keep 
my commandments, and ye will abide in my love, even as I have 
kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love. These 


things I command you, that ye love one another. They will put 
1* 
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you out of the synagogues; yea, the time cometh that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service. In the world 
ye will have tribulation: be of good cheer. I have overcome 
the world.” And, when these words were finished, he lifted up 
his eyes and prayed, pouring into that petition the pent feeling 
of love for them that were his, and should come after him. How 
sublime and consoling that prayer, — the crowning completeness 
of that evening’s interview! The memory of it lingers in the 
world’s life, and irradiates its faith, Who has not felt its bless- 
ing? And then it was, before they went out, that, following the 
custom of the feast, ‘‘they sang a hymn.” There is nothing in 
our communion-service that impresses me more than these words, 
— ‘they sang a hymn.” It was probably the usual paschal 
hymn; but then the Saviour sang it, and it was his parting 
hymn. How sweet and tender and confiding must have been its 
tone! There are voices of tenderest sweetness lingering in our 
ears, voices hushed, long years ago, to all ears but ours; there 
are living voices which have thrilled the very centre of our being, 
and made us, as we listened, feel as if drawn up where we hope 
to be; but, passing the tenderness and sweetness and heavenli- 
ness of these, comes to the thought that parting hymn of Jesus, 
breathing a spirit how unlike the strain of the condemned Gi- 
ronde! It woke no echoes in that slumbering city. None 
heard it save the remaining eleven, and those unseen hosts who 
wait about the Father; and, when it ceased, Jesus led the way 
out into the moonlight and across the brook. 

From the supper to the garden, from the garden to the dele. 
ment, from the judgment to the cross! No proud and death- 
defying song stirs the heart of singer and of hearer; no encour- 
aging words of friends passing to the same penalty; no outside 
stimulus to keep up courage or pre-occupy thought. The jeers 
and cvfrses of the crowd, the barbarous cruelty of the soldiery, 
the derision of the thief, are all he hears and sees, save the con- 
fession of one malefactor, and the tears of a few devout women 
standing near the cross. Not at one blow is the sharp agony 
over; but, wearied with torture, death comes at last, while the 
prayer of forgiveness lingers on his lips. 

So passed away one who, dwelling upon the earth, and par- 
taking fully in its conditions, yet dwelt truly in the bosom of the 
Father. So did he meet death, in all its sharp and stern reality, 
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showing himself unconquered by it, triumphant over it. The 
soul ig mute in the presence of the record. Words have lost 
their force. Imagination fails. Trusting in God, Jesus died; 
and the inheritance of that death is the world’s salvation. ‘‘ So- 
crates and Plato died like philosophers,”’ was the eulogy of a 
free-thinker of the past century, ‘‘ but Jesus Christ like a god.” 
Other men have laid down their lives for their country ; but who, 
like this one, has trod the dark valley of suffering for a world, 
buoyed by no present hope of reward, by no false enthusiasm, no 
fanatic zeal, drinking to the dregs the bitterest cup, that through 
him the generations might be saved from sin? 

I cannot fitly place before you the striking points of contrast 
between these two scenes, these two most remarkable last sup- 
pers. They will suggest themselves easily and naturally to any 
qne who will ponder them. Viewed only from a human point of 
view, nothing could exceed in sublimity the heroic endurance, the 
noble self-forgetfulness, the fervent love of country, of that band 
of patriots. The whole scene is one not only of an intense inte- 
rest, but one from which we may draw much to admire and 
respect. But when we come to measure it with that other; to 
contrast it with that night, that morrow, that endurance; to look 
at it from a Christian point of view, — how unworthy its scenes, 
its thoughts, its hopes, of man standing on the brink of such an 
immortality as Jesus has revealed! Excited, to the highest 
pitch of heroic endurance, by the scenes through which they had 
lately passed; believing themselves the great conservators of na- 
tional happiness, and that their deaths might accomplish what 
their lives had not; almost fanatic, they had got to think the high- 
est glory was to: die for country; to die with a proud scoffing at 
death ; to die, either to sleep after life’s fatigues, or to become 
re-absorbed into the eternal essence, and so endure for ever in an 
impersonal existence. They had not a true, calm bravery, — 
that serenity of faith which is the parent of the noblest heroism ; 
but a craving for martyrdom, —a restless, nameless longing. 
They died cheering each other on; died before the crowd, their 
last breath formed into the utterance of a defiant death-song ; 
died leaving a memory which had something to do perhaps with 
the recoil from barbarism which at length came over France, but 
leaving the legacy of no worthy example to those coming after ; 
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died proudly and philosophically, but not as Christ died. How 
few even know that they have so lived and died ! 

But who that has read the world’s history is ignorant of the 
life and death of Jesus? Who that has not received some influ- 
ence, however faint, from them? I have found it upon the pages 
of history everywhere, and in the records of all Christian peo- 
ples that ever since have met in commemoration of that night, — 
those who love the long-suffering and gentle Redeemer. The 
ages may come and go, but the memory of that last supper shall 
never fade from men’s hearts; and the hope and faith born of it 
shall grow brighter and stronger for ever. Men may differ as to 
the manner, but they shall commemorate it in their hearts for 
ever; they may honestly doubt of this or that connected with it ; 
but the spirit going out from that hour and that occasion is im- 
mortal, and its vigor perennial. The holiest affections of time 
shall cluster about that scene; the deepest deep of faith and hope 
and love shall be reached by it. Men shall note it as the birth- 
hour of the Christ within them, and, in the lagging hours of 
life, in remembering it, find themselves new-nerved for the great 
duties and contests before them, brought nearer him their pat- 
tern, and through him closer to their God. It shall exercise a 
power over human life and faith at last commensurate with the 
human race, until, in fulness of time, when all God’s great pur- 
poses shall have been answered, there shall be none who are not 
prepared by faith and love below for a place at the Lamb’s table 
in the kingdom of heaven. 

Meanwhile, are we making of this commemoration-service all 
that should be made of it? Is it, in itself, and to those par- 
ticipating in it, that savor of life unto life it might be made? 
Is our present communion-service, in its various appointments, 
exactly what it should be? Does it nicely and fitly, and in the 
best manner, show forth the Lord’s death until his coming? With 
all candor let me answer that I think not; and, in saying so, let 
me not be thought rash or regardless of other men’s opinions, or 
of customs which have the sanction of years. A question of deeper 
moment lies behind these: Have we seized the true idea of a 
commemorative occasion, and does our present administration of 
the Lord’s Supper express and perform all that any administra- 
tion of it can ? 

An expression of personal feeling, however unpleasant or un- 
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wise, has this advantage, — that it lays before the world an indi- 
vidual experience, and so, in some way, may meet some other 
individual want. The whole subject of the Church — using that 
word in its common, limited sense — has been, for a long time, 
one of painful interest. I confess, myself, to have gone on ad- 
hering to old methods simply because I had no better to substi- 
tute, while I was deeply dissatisfied with them. ‘It is easy 
enough to find fault,” men constantly say, and so crush some 
earnest and anxious spirit of inquiry. The expression of dissent 
is, however, the first step in a reform; and, if the dissent be in 
no way arrogant or sinister, it ought to be kindly received and 
considered. A dissenter is not of necessity a disorganizer ; neither 
is a doubt of any particular religious form a want of faith in reli- 
gion itself, The forms in which we must express much of our 
religious faith are being constantly outgrown by our faith itself, 
and must be changed, unless we would dwarf faith to the propor-- 
tions of the outgrown form. It is the law of the seed, when the 
conditions of its early existence are fulfilled and its first home 
beomes too narrow, that it shall burst its shell, and take a form 
suited to its new capacity. In changing the form, it has not 
become untrue to its destiny, but taken that larger and nobler 
place for which it was created. So ought we, instead of clinging 
to ways and methods which faith has outstripped, to seek new forms 
in which to express our new proportions. Without doubt the doc- 
trine may be abused; and yet is it not best, even as Jesus did, to 
remodel old ways, that they may the better contain and express 
the new spirit ? 

What is the present mode of observing the Lord’s Supper? 
After an audience have been sitting an hour or more, going 
through the regular service of the morning, an invitation, more 
or less comprehensive, is extended to those present to remain, 
that they may commemorate the death of the Saviour. Thie large 
proportion of the audience answer the invitation by going away. 
The few gather themselves in the body of the church; and the 
preacher stands at a table, and, with a few words of exhortation 
and of prayer, breaks the bread and pours the wine, which the 
deacons take to all persons present. And the services are con- 
cluded with a hymn, in some cases not sung by the communicants 
themselves, but by a hired choir, kept apart in the gallery to per- 
form this most touching part of the service. The first objection 
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to this method is the place it occupies, crgwded and cramped in . 
between two other services; a method of procedure which, I ven- 

ture to say, never has been, and never would be, submitted to by 

any other thing. Is it fair, is it just, is it right, to answer the 

Saviour’s request to remember him at a time most illy suited for 

it, —at a time selected from some motive of convenience, and per- 

petuated because it has grown into a custom? Is it not doing 

dishonor to the Lord Jesus so to commemorate him? Is it not 

taking from the immediate, vital effect of the service upon those 

who engage in it? If one part of the day cannot be given up 

to the rite, why may it not be held in the evening; and why, 

instead of the church, may it not be in a vestry or a house; 

and why, instead of the bread and wine distributed as they are 

now, should they not be distributed by the clergyman, somewhat 
as is done in the Episcopal church? The whole service, as at 
‘present conducted, is chilling and formal and unnatural. It is 

hard to rise above the deadening influences about. The flight of 
the many the moment they are asked to remember him they 

should of all other beings love to remember ; the array of silver, 

so unlike what one associates with the furnishing of that first 
table; the movement of those whose official duty it is to hand 
about the elements, seriously interfering, as it must, with their 

profit from the hour, and quite as seriously, sometimes, inter- 

fering with the comfort and profit of others; the passing from 
lip to lip of the same goblet, a thing which the courtesy of social 
life forbids, from which we shrink in the circle of friendship and 
home; these are some of the objections to the present method of 
holding this service. They may not affect others as they do the 

writer; but he has had his suspicion that there were those beside 

himself troubled by these things, confirmed by remarks such -as 

this: ‘“‘I never heard any one say so before, and never dared 

speak of it; but I feel just so.” 

It will be easy to cry out against, and cry down, such a state- 
ment; and, if it were made in the spirit of destructiveness or 
ridicule, it would deserve to be cried down. The writer wholly 
denies any such spirit. He has stood at the table, and longed for 
some other way of keeping the feast of commemoration. He has 
felt the spirit curbed rather than helped, — its longing checked 
rather than answered. He has proposed what seemed to him a 
better way, but met only repulse. He knows how wedded men 
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are to old ways; how they dread innovations ; how unwilling they 
are to try experiments. or himself he has long had a vision of 
something more nearly like that last supper, which he has felt 
might move men’s hearts more than they are moved now, and do 
for the great church of Christ that which it waits to have done. 
At that hour which Jesus always chose for his own seasons of 
most secret communion, —that hour which on this very occasion 
he undoubtedly, on the same principle in part, selected, — the 
hour when work is done, and the world grows still, — let the dis- 
ciples of Jesus gather about a table, on which shall stand the 
simple elements of memorial, — bread and wine. In their midst 
let the pastor be, as the Master of the Feast, breaking the bread, 
pouring the wine, and distributing to each. Let there be pray- 
ers and reading and an address; but let the social element pre- 
vail. Let it be a sober and earnest communion, in all its features 
as nearly as possible resembling that night on which the Saviour 
was betrayed. That it might not lose its power, and suffer no 
danger of a lapse into the formalism we wish to escape, let it be 
observed not more than four or six times a year, and let as many 
of those times as possible be the anniversaries of leading events: 
in the Saviour’s life. It may be that such a service would be 
found every way objectionable and impossible; but it seems to 
have every thing in its favor, except that it is something new, 
and will require more time from the clergyman, and somewhat 
more trouble to some of the people. But surely these are 
trifling obstacles if we may reasonably hope to put a quicker 
spirit into a service which, invaluable as it is, does not touch 
men’s hearts as that memory is capable of touching them. 

No one element do our churches or our lives so much need as 
the quickening spirit of the Master, and in no one way may they 
so surely obtain it as by a wise and fitting service of commemo- 


ration. 
J. F. W. W. 


THE small drops that, from endléss sources, instil a strengthen- 
ing sweetness into the draught of life, cannot be counted, and are 
soon forgotten; but their united influence leaves the world better 
and happier than it would else have been. — J. J. Tayler. 





CARELESSNESS. 


We have long held that carelessness is regarded too carelessly ; 
that it does not belong, where it is commonly classed, among the 
wholly venial faults. 

Let it appear as it may, in conduct, speech, or personal habits 
of any kind, it indicates an incomplete or undisciplined character. 
It is something amiss, which need not be so. In many cases, it 
exists only from want of effort to correct it; but that effort is not 
made, because the evil is underrated. We would gladly urge 
more serious consideration of the subject on some who think little 
about it, and on others who imagine it enough to confess gaily, — 
‘Oh, yes! I know I am careless ; ” and then proceed more lightly, 
saying and doing what ought not to be said or done, and leaving’ 
undone what ought to be done. 

There is, of course, a great difference in temperaments, affect- 
ing this part of character as well as all others. And there is a 
still greater difference in training, in the education received from 
circumstances and friends in early life, affecting our mental habits 
in this respect seriously. 

But, after all, there are few of us who would not find, on 
reflection, that, if we look narrowly into consequences, our 
responsibilities as to every deed and word are heavier and more 
incessant, more steady in their pressure, than we have been apt 
to consider them. 

The world joins us in censuring those who are simply careless 
in great matters. Carelessness in regard to money affairs, in 
regard to health and life, or to any trusts usually deemed impor- 
tant, is often boldly pronounced criminal. Especially after ter- 
rible consequences have ensued, public indignation comes down 
upon the thoughtless offender with an unexpected and wholesome 
avalanche of condemnation; and the culprits are no doubt often 
roused to a desirable though painful conviction of the seriousness 
of their own delinquency. But who inquires or knows any thing 
of the immense amount of distress existing in the world at this 
instant, which is the sole product of thoughtlessness in small 
things ? ' 

Not to care whether we are doing just what we ought to do, 
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and saying the best thing we could, is to insure frequent trans- 
gression. 

Leaving out deeds and misdeeds, however, let us confine 
ourselves to words. For, in several ways, words that are ill- 
considered drop seeds that we have no right to sow. 

We have false reports circulating in society continually ; some- 
times harmless ones, often dangerous. Were they visible, we 
should ste the atmosphere darkened by clouds of idle and cruel 
stories, floating hither and thither, poisoning the general sym- 
pathies of society, and settling where they may most surely 
afflict. We do not believe that all this amount of winged, invisi- 
ble mischief is generated from human depravity. Most frequently, 
it springs from mere heedlessness. 

One individual is careless as to the exact veracity of his state- 
ments, although he would not knowingly tell a lie. Another 
observes not in whose presence he declares things that should not 
be published. Another accompanies his account of a fact with 
his own rash conjectures as to the motives of the parties, forget- 
ting that his conjectures will probably travel about with the main 
statement, and become a part of it. And most frequent of all 
cases are those in which mischief is done in the way of suggestion. 

We hold that no one has a right to overlook possibilities in 
this respect. It is certain that our words often awaken a train 
of thought in the minds of our hearers which we did not antici- 
pate. But oftentimes they are precisely what we ought and 
should have anticipated, if we had considered but a minute. If 
‘ our own personal affairs would suffer materially by an impru- 
dent speech, how wonderfully cautious we become! The most 
communicative become discreet in such a case; we consider who 
is present, we weigh our words, we can be reserved and taciturn 
for the occasion. We do not let our secrets leak out through ° 
inferences drawn from our remarks; we make no comments that 
may awaken inquiries. Were we but as careful for others! 
And did we but consider that the Catholic servant, attending the 
table, hears our attacks on his faith and priesthood! They may 
awaken pain and anger, but are not meant to do him good, and 
cannot. Then we carelessly rave on about personal beauty, 
forgetting that the young girl who silently listens is following out 
the idea, and learning, what we did not mean to teach, the mighty 
importance of externals. 

VOL. XIII. 2 
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We have heard a gentleman say to another at his dinner-table, 
“‘T am surprised you don’t let your boy drink wine; mine all 
do, and I’m not a bit afraid of it’s hurting them.” The boy was 
present. 

We have heard a lady say to another, in the presence of a 
young daughter of the latter, ‘‘ Why don’t you send Laura to 
boarding-school? She will never have any manners, if you keep 
her always at your apron-string.”” The daughter heard brooded 
over the question, grew uneasy at home, and, for the first time in 
her life, gave her mother serious discomfort for many months. 

We have heard a careless remark, whose evil consequences 
were of still more serious import. A lady actually said to a 
young girl of twelve, ‘‘So your father is going to marry again. 
Don’t you dread the idea of a step-mother?” This tiny drop of 
venom sunk deep, spread, and, for some years, poisoned the peace 
of that which might have been a happy household. The speaker 
did not intend all this mischief; no, none at all. She forgot her 
words the moment they were uttered. But was her carelessness 
venial ? 

Which of us cannot remember kindred instances? Which of us 
has not sinned? Which of us has dignified these errors with the 
name of sin? Which of us cannot find words of Scripture that 
tax us with the sins of the tongue? Which of us will not be 
surprised and alarmed, when, on attempting a reformation, we 
find, by the difficulty of the task, how evil our habits have been ? 
May we deem it a matter worthy of self-examination and prayer. 

L. J. H. 


THE LIGHT OF THE SPIRIT. 
“In thy light shall we see light.” 


WueEwn the God-voice was heard of Chaos first, 
And a deep joy through her far chambers quivered, — 
Grew into form, — and out of darkness burst 
In the quick arrowy light that glanced and shivered, . 
With a glad touch of instant revelation, 
Along the track of an unshaped creation, — 
The wakened elements in wonder thrilled 
At the new life that startled their reposing, 
And trembled in the glorious flood that filled 
The distant deeps, their mysteries disclosing. 





THE LIGHT OF THE SPIRIT. 


Sourceless it seemed, till, with a mighty hand, 
God gathered in the wandering shafts that burned 
Afar through space, and, in the circling band 
Of the sphered sun, their golden fires inurned. 
From his own fulness thence for ever fed, 
Earthward the glory is for ever flowing ; 
Down, by a visible ministry, to shed 
Life upon them who live by his bestowing. 


So —as from out the early darkness — shineth 
Light in our hearts, that stir with mystic feeling, 
Till his dear Love its holy presence shrineth, 
When yearning souls may look to its revealing. 
Throned in the heavens, the Son of his anointing 
Weareth his gathered glory as a crown, 
And sends, along the path of his appointing, 
The warmth of holy benediction down. 


The Spirit, forth from God, through Christ proceeding, 
- Toucheth each heart as sun-rays touch the flower ; 
Sure as the shaft through cloudless ether speeding, 
Living and kindled for its work of power. 
The gleam that resteth on the petalled cup 
Was born from out the burning heart of heaven ; 
So to the soul, that reverent looketh up, 
Are quickening thrills from God’s own being given. 


Stirs the deep spirit with an earnest sense 
Of truth,—of love? It is the definite token 
Of his thought for thee, and the outgushing thence 
That reacheth thee, in lines of light unbroken! 


Down — through thy Saviour! whose dear face beholding, 
Seest thou the perfect image of his love! 

Feelest the mantle of his presence folding 
Warm around thee, like the sunshine from above! 


A. D. T. W. 
Mitton Hit, Oct. 8. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SYLVESTER JUDD.* 


WE would express our gratitude for this admirable Memoir. Such 
a book is a precious gift. It is manifestly a tribute of love. Its 
author, a lady, and a relative of our departed friend, had known 
him from his early days, and had wisely observed the tenden- 
cies, turning-points, and results of his interesting character. We 
love a genial spirit and generous appreciation in a biographer. 
Truth we require, and here we have it; but we do not admire 
cold, sharp criticism, fear of a full heart, jealousy of praise. Let 
the warm, friendly heart of the biographer show itself; let love 
tell the story of the loved one, free and full. We have read this 
book with delight. We are impressed by the thought, that this 
world sometimes ‘‘ entertains angels unawares.” 

Mr. Judd’s literary works had made his name known, and we 
were not ignorant that he was highly esteemed by those who best 
knew him; but he was quiet, cared nothing for common notoriety, 
and his peculiar worth by multitudes of us was not recognized. 
This graceful Memoir will give to many a new sense of the loss 
which we have sustained, in the removal of so true and rich a soul to 
the spiritual life. So deeply have we been moved by this unfold- 
ing of Mr. Judd’s inner life, that we would make a record of 
what most interests us. 

The outward life of the subject of this Memoir contained 
nothing remarkable. He was born in the hill-country of Western 
Massachusetts, the birthplace of many distinguished men. Du- 
ring his childhood, his father removed to Northampton, and his 
youth was passed in the beautiful valley of the Connecticut. We 
deem him fortunate in the circumstances of his birth, childhood, 
and youth. He inherited the health, moral vigor, and honest 
habit of the New England yeomanry. To pass one’s youth in 
Northampton is no small privilege. Those of us who have had 
a home in that lovely valley can never forget its meadows and 
hill-sides and peaceful hearth-stones. He was fitted for college 
at Hadley; and was graduated at Yale, with considerable distinc- 
tion as a scholar, in the year 1836, at twenty-four years of age. 


* Life and Character of Sylvester Judd. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
New York: C.S. Francis & Co. 1854. 
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He studied theology at Cambridge, and was settled at Augusta, 
Maine, where he lived useful and beloved, laborious, and, as it will 
prove, widely influential, until his death, a period of thirteen 
years. 

His Memoir should be read by all ministers and by all parish- 
ioners. We scarcely know a book that would be more useful to 
the religious life of our parishes. As he said, he meant his _ 
people should always “‘ know where to find him;”’ and they did 
find him, and found him so full of the Master’s spirit that they 
gathered closely about him; and now since his departure, for 
months together, they have met on sabbath-days, and listened to 
the reading of his sermons, many of which -had been preached 
to them more than once before he passed into the spiritual 
world. 

But, chiefly, it is to the story of an inward experience that we 
would call attention; to anxious thought upon religious subjects ; 
to hidden conflicts; to severe trials; and, finally, to the dawning 
of new light, and to the enjoyment of victory and peaceful growth 
in an excellence. 

From earliest childhood, Mr. Judd showed a religious spirit. 
His friends, and the whole community amidst which he was 
brought up, were Trinitarian Congregationalists. The theory of 
Calvinism was planted in the genial soil of his young heart. He 
was regarded as eminently a child of grace. At the age of thirteen 
years, he was counted among the fruits of a great revival in North- 
ampton; and, four years afterward, he became a member of the 
church. He was most earnestly religious, — filled with trembling 
anxieties and earnest longings. He was a missionary among his 
schoolfellows, and even -travelled into the neighboring towns 
to exhort sinners to flee to Christ for the salvation of their 
souls. 

In this state, he entered Yale College, where all the influences 
are intended to be favorable to the religious opinions which had 
been inculcated upon his young heart; and, during the first few 
months of his college-life, his letters show his usual zeal; but at 
length a change comes over him. He is silent upon religious 
topics. He seems unhappy, almost desponding. His soul is 
locked up in an impenetrable reserve. He seeks to be alone. 
His friends are troubled with his demeanor. They cannot account 
for his strange silence; and the irritability of excited nerves and 


ee 
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troubled spirit seems utterly irreconcilable with his former cha- 
racter. Manifestly he is unhappy; but what makes him so? 

Years pass on. His college-life is closed. He becomes a 
teacher. His friends hope that now he will be happier ; and that, 
after a period of school-teaching, he will become a teacher of 
Christ and the orthodoxy of Calvin. But still his bearing and 
_ conduct are unaccountable to them ; he has the offer of a profes- 
sorship in a Western college, a Presbyterian institution, and 
declines it; and, in a few months, gives up his school, and goes 
home to his father’s house. 

The great struggle, for years pent up in his soul, consuming 
the strength of his young manhood, and making him a stranger 
in his father’s house, has reached its crisis, and the result must 
be made known. What is it? Calvinism has been weighed in 
the balance, and found wanting. He has lost faith in the opi- 
nions of his childhood ; his soul has left the system and the sect 
of his mother, and all at home whom he most tenderly loves. 
He knows he shall be considered a backslider and a heretic, and 
that his former zeal will be recalled to bear witness to his melan- 
choly fall; but he must speak. 

For years he has kept silent, unwilling to afflict his parents 
and family, and disappoint the church that looked to him as one 
of its sons, who would preach Christ according to Calvin. He 
has been young, and uncertain what the result of his study and 
his progress might be; but now he knows: he is no longer a 
Calvinist. God, in answer to his long search and prayers and 
tears, has led him into a more excellent way; and he must speak, 
though it be to leave father and mother and brothers and sisters. 
He must tell them what has made him unhappy; what prevented 
his acceptance of the professorship; and what now has caused 
him to give up his school, —all his living. He is a man of 
mature age; he has his own responsibilities ; he must do his own 
work. And now we find him twenty-four years old, giving to 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, the reasons of his depar- 
ture from Calvinism. And though he has known almost nothing 
of Unitarians or their writings, known them chiefly through the 
prejudices of his early years, he has been led to their views of 
truth, and he shows the rock on which he stands. 

Behold that son, unwilling to cause unhappiness, yet compelled 
by duty to speak, — after four years of darkness, study, and prayer, 
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drawing aside the curtain of his benevolent reserve, to disclose 
the great revolution of opinion that has taken place in his 
soul ! 

He prepared a paper exclusively for his father’s family, which 
he called ‘‘ Cardiagraphy; a heart record. It was a declaration 
and a defence, admirable for its vivid lights upon truth and error, 
for its clear discriminations and strong statements. It is evident 
his whole soul was in it. It is well named Cardiagraphy. It is 
a long paper, of more than twenty pages. A few extracts and 
sketches must suffice to give some idea of its spirit and power. 
It shows how deeply the young man had thought, and how fer- 
vently he had prayed. 

“T write to relieve myself in expressing my feelings, and to 
gratify my father’s family, who may wish to know me better. I 
seem to be changed: in some respects I am; but, in a higher 
sense, Iam not. So far as relates to the fundamental point of 
all religion, — that which ought to be the great end of life; that 
which antedates and supersedes creeds, formularies, communions, 
schools; that which is immutable amidst all changes, — to wit, the 
happiness of man and the glory of God, I declare I am conscious 
in myself of no change. . . . Will my friends call me changed, 
— sadly, dangerously, greatly changed ? 

“Do Ilove God? Do I delight in his service? I can only 
say, if ever I experienced these feelings, Ido now. These are 
the holiest and most delightful emotions that can fill our hearts, 
and why should I neglect and repress them? . . . 

“To speak more immediately of my present religious senti- 
ments. I am emerging, or rather have emerged, from the abyss 
of doubt and universal skepticism. I was infidel to what? To 
Calvinism. But Calvinism, it was said, was most assuredly the 
religion of the Bible; and God was the author of the Bible, and 
of that religion.” Here was the struggle. But his deepest soul 
protested against Calvinism. And, in losing his faith in that, he 
says he seemed to lose his Bible, his religion, and his God: “‘ But 
an unseen hand was guiding me. The Spirit of the true God was 
upon me. I was led to examine my Bible, to see what it con- 
tained. I found my God there. I was led to look upon the 
work of his creation, and I found him there. My God, my Bible, 
my religion, were returned to me, and I was happy. I record 
this with the most profound gratitude to Him who is the author 
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of all light, truth, and blessedness.” He tells them how, for 
four years, he had groped in darkness, which the errors of a false 
religion had wrapped about him. He had kept silent, because he 
would not make them miserable by exposing his crushed 
heart. 

He draws a startling portrait of Calvinism, with its doctrines 
of original sin, infant damnation, limited atonement, and moral 
inability ; — the whole earth scathed with a curse; —the human 
soul filled with dark despair, malignant hatred, insatiable envy, 
bitter cursing; hating God, hating goodness. ‘Is it true that 
man’s nature, before actual sin, is adapted to hate his God? 
Alas, alas! what infatuation possesses the human mind! How 
has man mistaken himself! how has he mistaken his God! O 
delusion, doubly damned, that causes our creed to give the lie 
to our consciousness, and makes the soul dig in itse/f its hell, and 
then lie down in its own suffering ! 

He turns from this-‘‘ gloomy prospect,”’ longing to escape from 
the ‘‘ dark ages of a deceived and deceiving theology.”’ He grasps 
the truth proclaimed by many voices, that God made man in his 
own image and similitude. He would truly know the nature that 
God gives us; and, as the product and gift of God, duly respect it. 
‘My soul looks upward to its God; it sees his perfections; it 
loves, and is happy. It/looks upon its fellow-beings; it sees_in 
them the image of its God; it loves, and is happy. It looks over 
the face of nature; it sees éverywhere the manifestations of its 
God; it loves, and is happy. The soul craves a pure, a godlike 
religion. It finds such in the Bible, and knows the Bible is 
divine, and rejoices in its possession. It looks upon Jesus Christ, 
and, seeing in him the counterpart of its God, rejoices to find its 
God ‘ manifest in the flesh ;’ and that, amidst the many infirmi- 
ties of our being, its aspirings after conformity to its God are 
assisted by a sensible exemplar. My soul seeks happiness, and 
finds it, where alone it is to be found, in the fulness of my God. 
. . . Religion is the soul communing with its God. I would 
strive, then, to make the world my temple, and life itself one act 
of devotion.” -_ 

Having, with graphic touches, by burning words, unfolded his 
views of the soul’s relation to God, he exclaims, ‘‘ These views 
and feelings, my dear friends, I delight to cherish. I am -fixed 
in them. I cannot give them up. They are a part of my being; 
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inwrought into the fibre of my soul. I am conscious of them. 
I shall rejoice to live for them, and would gladly die for them. 
If they are not founded in truth, then there is no religion, no 
God, no soul. The world is an enigma. We ourselves are a 
wild chaos of absurdities. All things are the sport of a malignant 
chance. There is no truth. We are in a world of illusions. 
But this cannot be.” 

“Liberty, light, love,” is his mdtto. Liberty of thought and 
action within due bounds. Light, knowledge, is the handmaid of 
religion. Religion gives knowledge its chief value. All truth is 
in harmony. ‘It is the same in nature and in revelation. God 
has made nature, he has made the Bible. Who will, then, impi- 
ously dissever the Bible from nature, —revealed religion from 
natural religion? . . . God speaks, and reason is the echo of 
his voice. He creates, and reason is the mirror of his omnipo- 
tence.” God speaks to reason. Who, then, will trample down 
reason? But love is the fulfilling of the law. Love is the pre- 
rogative of the soul; ’tis its commanding excellence. It is its 
free, native, blissful exercise. But, according to Calvinism, the 
soul naturally hates. It cannot love its God. It cannot love the 
human race. I reject Calvinism, because it opposes the Bible, 
nature, my reason, and my consciousness. 

Next he turns to the name of his present faith, ‘‘ Unitarian- 
ism;” alludes to the prejudice and hate that attach to it; tells 
how he has shrunk from it; but now he cares not for names, but 
hungers for truth. But what so revolting in the name Unitarian- 
ism? And he speaks of the divine unity as a clear and manifest 
teaching of both Old and New Testaments; and conclusively 
shows, that the Trinity is not taught in the Bible, and that it can- 
not stand in connection with the unity, which is clearly taught. 
God the Father is God alone. The Holy Spirit is his essential 
influence and operative power. ‘‘ Christ is a great and glorious 
being; there is no other like him. ‘He is the brightness of 
God’s glory, the express image of his person.’ He is truly, I 
do not say literally, ‘God with us.’ He is ‘God manifest in the 
flesh.’ He is our Redeemer from sin. He is ‘the Captain of our 
salvation.’ He is ‘the High Priest of the new covenant.’ We 
may love him, because in him dwells the perfection of excellence. 
We may imitate him, because he is like God. I wish only to 
preach Christ. For me to live in Christ. In the days of my 
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doubt, I had almost given up Christ. My soul wandered over 
the tumultuous waters of scepticism, and could find no rest for 
the sole of its foot. It has now returned to the ark of its ever- 
lasting rest.” 

And now, glancing over the bright points of his new faith, that 
thrill through his joyous soul, he exclaims, ‘If this is to be a 
Unitarian, then I am one. And I rejoice in the ineffable glory 
which God, by such a character, is pleased to confer upon us, 
unworthy worms of the dust.” 

Alluding to the prejudices against Unitarianism, and the 
reproaches poured upon it from the pulpit and in private, he ear- 
nestly declares, ‘‘If Unitarianism looks coldly upon man, and 
with indifference upon God; if it locks itself up in the shadowy 
recesses of selfishness ; if it indulges no lofty aspirings, no holy 
desires; if it have no sympathies, no heart, no head; if it be a 
negative insensibility in respect to the great, the godlike, and the 
good; if it be this, though it may abjure Cobras, then I am 
not a Unitarian.” 

‘Death, Ido not fear. . . . The shadows which did hang about 
it have melted away in the light of faith and hope. . . . Jesus 
has dissipated the gloom of the grave. . . . I would reverberate 
that outbreaking of ecstasy and triumph, ‘O death! where is thy 
sting? O grave! where is thy victory? I thank my God who 
giveth me the victory through my Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 

“ What is hell?”’ To be without God, without holy commu- 
nion, without spiritual sight and feeling, is hell. ‘‘ To be-assimi- 
lated to the earth, till the soul becomes materialized by the gross 
contact, is hell.’’ ‘‘ Any thing that is not heaven, holiness, and 
God, to beings born with such natures and susceptibilities as we 
have, is hell; ’tis ‘the gnawing worm,’ ‘ the quenchless fire.’ 
There may be direct inflictions of punishment. But God, in this 
world, generally punishes men by leaving them to the fruit of 
their own doings. In the next world, it will be hell enough to 
be unspiritualized, unholy, unglorified.”’ 

And now, with many earnest, tender words, he opens his deep- 
est heart to his parents and brethren; the paper cannot be 
thoughtfully read without tears; and, finally, alluding to the 
behest of duty to rise up and walk in the new light, he says to 
his friends, praying in his heart that his words may be verified, 
“You will not care what name I bear, provided I am only 
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engaged in removing the sin and earthliness of man, that he may 
reflect, in unobscured lustre, the full-orbed glory of his God.” 

The experience opened to us in this Memoir is of great signifi- 
cance and value. Here isa young man, who, from his earliest 
days, was brought up amidst the selectest influences of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. Religiously inclined, he opened his young heart to 
the doctrines of the creed; he glowed with zeal; consecrated him- 
self, by a private written covenant, an affecting document, which 
is given to us in the Memoir, and thought of nothing but giving 
his life to vindicate and spread the doctrines which he had 
embraced. But the Bible, and the light of his own soul, reveal 
to him the falsehood and hideousness of doctrines which had 
been given him for Christianity. He shrinks appalled; whither 
shall he turn; is all false? He studies the Bible; sees a track 
of light, to him a new way; and gradually the heavens open 
before him; darkness flees away, and he rejoices in a new faith ; 
and even when he finds that this new faith bears a hated name 
among all his old friends, still he glories in it as the true way of 
life. For what he now sees to be truth, he is-willing to take up 
the cross, and be called a backslider and heretic, and, by his 
former associates, be accounted one who denies Christ. 

The ‘‘ Cardiagraphy ” shows him at the age of opening man- 
hood, his earnest soul rejoicing in its new, cheering light. That 
light grew brighter; he longed for its wider spread, and became 
a minister of its gospel; and, after thirteen years of study and 
pastoral labor, we find him declaring to his people, in an anni- 
versary sermon, “ By bringing me to Unitarianism, God un- 
sealed my eyes; he led me to a world of truth, before hidden ; 
he flooded my mind with blessed revelations of himself and Christ 
and man; and, unless I were a traitor to God, love, and my con- 
victions and conscience, I could not but preach and do as I have.” 
Would that we all might so feel our obligations to God, and to 
the “‘ glorious gospel” he has given us! 

With more than cheerfulness, with a quiet, deep joy, Mr. Judd 
gave his life to the ministry. He never talked, we are ready to 
believe, about “‘ the sacrifices he was making ;”’ but rather was 
grateful for the opportunity of laboring in the ministry, for the 
salvation of men and the glory of God. His labors were abun- 
dant; too much probably for a constitution not very strong. He 
sought to create new interest in the church ; to bring all believers 
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into the pale of its sacred influences, and make it the most valued 
_ and powerful institution on the earth; founded upon a rock, and 

filled, guarded round about, by consecrated souls, so that the 
gates of hell cannot prevail against it. His life, for all of us, is a 
noble lesson. As a writer in his books, as a preacher in his 
pulpit, as a pastor among his flock, and as a man everywhere, 
— he made good the words of his “‘ Cardiagraphy,” “I wish only 
to preach Christ. For me to live is Christ.” 

With much unuttered, we restrain our pen, which runs easily 
on upon the many fruitful suggestions of this excellent biography. 
We have said our friend was fortunate in the circumstances of his 
birth and early years: he was happy in all things; his doubts 
and anguish even led him, or rather impelled him, to a deeper 
and holier life; he was happy, too, in his home at Riverside, on 
the Kennebec, and in the friends who surrounded it; and, last of 
all, he is happy in having a biographer, who so deeply loves and 
reveres him, to unfold-his life and character. He looks benignly 
upon us from the finely-engraved portrait that embellishes this 
Memoir; there, too, for a frontispiece, is the cottage, and its sur- 
roundings, that contained his home; and, with tenderest feeling, 
it is told, how, on a winter-day, his mourning parishioners bore 


his body to the house of prayer, and thence to its grave. But 

sacred memories came in throngs to strengthen them; they pon- 

dered their pastor’s words and deeds, and looked up to Heaven. 
@. W. H. 


Burrauo, N.Y. 


Aw attendant at the recent meeting of the Board of Foreign 
Missions at Hartford, writes this of an uneducated speaker : — 
“In describing the emotions of interest and joy which he felt 
on some occasion, in witnessing what God had wrought, he told 
us that his heart flew right up to the top of his head. That, said 
I to myself, is exactly what we, here and everywhere else, need. 
What we want now, to give a new impulse to our prayers and 
efforts for the salvation of the world is to have our hearts ‘fly up 
into our heads;’ or better, in the exact words of the speaker, ‘on 
to the top of our heads,’ so as to energize our intellects.” 





BABY CARL. 


Our from clouds of fear and darkness, 
Clothed in sunbeams, thou didst fall, 
Filling all the house with brightness, 
At thy coming, 
Baby Carl! 
Light mysterious lingers with thee, 
From beyond the prison-wall 
That our hands of clay have builded 
Round the spirit, 
Baby Carl! 


When thou smilest, art thou hearing 
Some familiar angel call ? 
Or do bright celestial visions 

Float about thee, 

Baby Carl ? 
By thy beauty and thy sweetness, 
Thou dost hold all hearts in thrall ; 


Willing hands obey the mandates 
Of imperious 
Baby Carl! 


Underneath thy folded eyelids 
Creep no phantoms to appall ; 
Smile-wreathed dreams betray no glimpses 
Of Life’s Battle, 
Baby Carl! 
Time shall bear the conflict to thee ; 
Late or soon, it comes to all; 
Veiled awhile, in love paternal, 
From thy vision, 
Baby Carl! 


Clouds of care shall close about thee, 

Fear shall make thy heart to quail ; 

Powerless is our love to shield thee 
From the combat, 


Baby Carl! 
3 





A NEW YEAR’S SERMON. 


Ere thine innocence forsakes thee, 
Or the angel-watches fail, 
May the Father’s love recall thee 
Back to heaven, 
Baby Carl! 


A NEW YEAR’S SERMON. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALLEN, D.D. 


James, iv. 14: “For what is your life?” 


I sHALL not, as the announcement of my text might lead you to 
expect, discourse to you of the brevity of human life; nor shall 
I answer the question, as it might well be answered, and as the 
apostle James, with touching pathos, has answered it, saying, 
‘Tt is even a vapor, which appeareth a little time, and then van- 
isheth away ;” for, although this answer conveys a just senti- 
ment and a seasonable admonition, it is not the only answer that 
is true to nature and to the facts of human experience, or the 
only one that it behooves us to consider and to apply. 

Life is indeed a vapor, unsubstantial and fleeting as the morn- 
ing mist, or the fleecy clouds, that float for an hour on the moun- 
tain-tops, and then dissolve into thin air. 


‘¢ Fleeting as were the dreams of old, | 
Remembered like a tale that’s told, 
We pass away.” 


By a great variety of emblems and metaphors have poets and 
moralists sought to illustrate the vanity of human life and the 
transitoriness of all earthly things; and the experience of all 
ages has attested the truthfulness of their descriptions. 

But I wish at this time to present the subject under a different 
aspect; and my object will be to show life’s value rather than its 
vanity ; to set it before you, not as a thing to be lightly esteemed, 
but as an object of inestimable worth. 

In what, then, does the true value of life consist? Why is it 
a cause for exultation and giving of thanks, that, when God had 
formed man of the dust of the earth, he breathed into the moulded 
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clay the breath of life, and made him a living soul? Why is the 
birth of a living child an occasion of joy and mutual congratu- 
lations? What is there in this possession that gives it its pecu- 
liar charm, —that makes men cling to it with so tenacious a 
grasp, and relinquish it with so much reluctance? Why do we 
love life, desire to live long on the earth, and, to gain even a short 
reprieve, are willing to submit to most painful surgical operations ? 
And why do most persons shrink with horror at the thought of 
annihilation, or of a sleep that knows no waking ? 

The answer is not difficult. It readily suggests itself to every 
one who is accustomed to look within, and to consider the facts of 
his own consciousness. For he sees that life is indeed a great 
reality, a precious boon, a glorious opportunity, a sacred de- 
posit; one of those good gifts that come down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is neither variableness nor shadow of turning. 

Consider, then, what is life to a being so elevated in rank, so 
highly endowed, as man. At his birth, he is introduced into this 
magnificent temple of nature, where ten thousand wonders meet 
his view, and challenge his admiration. The heavens, with all 
their hosts; the earth, with all its garniture of forest and cul- 
tivated field, of snow-clad mountain and sequestered vale and 
wide-spread plain, its nutritious grains, its delicious fruits; the 
ample provision made by the good Father for the nourishment 
and gratification of his children; the beauties of nature and of 
art; the pleasures of memory and of hope; all the rich enter- 
tainments, and all the heartfelt joys, that belong to society, 
friendship, and love; all, in a word, that makes home attractive, 
and our very existence a benediction ; — all these rich possessions, 
—all these blessed privileges, — all these fountains of pure en- 
joyment, are the accompaniments of /ife; come to us and depart 
from us with life; are dependent on that mysterious principle 
which God breathed into the moulded clay to make it a living 
man. 

With life, too, are indissolubly connected the higher faculties, 
the intellectual and moral powers, together with the means and 
opportunities of culture and progress beyond any assignable limits. 
Hence life becomes, not merely a theatre of rich and varied enter- 
tainments, but a great free school for training the affections, for 
disciplining the passions, for cultivating the intellect, —in a 
word, for educating the whole man, that so he may be fitted to 
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do life’s work, and ready at his Master’s call to a go up 
higher.” . 

‘Life is a field to’ be tilled; a garden to be dressed; a battle- 
ground, on which a great moral warfare is to be carried on, till 
the victory is achieved and the prize is won. There are seasons 
for rest and contemplation; but the great business of life is 
action, — six days of labor to one of rest. Work — hard work — 
is man’s destiny, as it is the condition of his success. ‘‘ Work while 
the day lasts” is the Master’s command ; and there is no remis- 
sion, no reprieve, till the night comes, in which no man can work. 

And when we consider these things, and take into the account 
all the satisfactions and joys, all the privileges and opportunities, 
to which life introduces and welcomes us, — more especially when 
we take into view the relation which subsists between the life that 
now is and that which is to come, and bring home to’our minds 
the great truth which underlies and gives support to the whole 
fabric of Christianity, that life is the season of probation, the 
spring-time of an immortal year, so that, whatsoever any man 
soweth here, he shall reap hereafter, — how can we resist the 
conclusion, that life possesses a value that cannot be estimated ; 
that it is a blessed privilege to live on the earth; to breathe the 
vital air; to behold the beauties of creation; to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sense, and the higher satisfactions and purer joys which 
are derived from the cultivation and exercise of our social affec- 
tions, and our intellectual and moral powers! And who can fail 
to see that it is wrong, —a moral offence, —a sin against one’s 
own soul, for a being so nobly endowed, so well provided for, to 
waste or abuse or destroy this good gift that cometh down from 
above, — this effluence from the Spirit of Jehovah ? 

And yet consider by how many it is thus perverted and abused, 
received without gratitude, held without any sense of responsi- 
bleness, turned to no good account to themselves or to others. 
Some, by improvidence and indolence; some, by sensuality and 
brutal excesses; and others, still, by the habitual violation of 
the laws of social morality, by secret fraud or open violence 
‘trespassing on the rights of their neighbors, — by these, and other 
similar means, despoil life of its charms, destroy its true value, 
and make it a poor, despised, worthless thing; a crushing bur- 
den, under which they stagger and groan; a dungeon, from 
which the sweet light of heaven is excluded; a hell of self- 
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inflicted torment, “‘ where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.” 

Life is not worth much to the ruined spendthrift, the bloated 
inebriate, the worn-out debauchee. Life is not worth much to 
the felon, doomed for his crimes to the gallows, or to hard labor 
for life within the walls of your penitentiaries or prisons. Life 
is not worth much to the perpetrator of secret crime, who, though 
undetected and unsuspected, carries about with him the curse of 
Cain, —a guilty conscience; who, though not shut up within the 
solid masonry of the prison-house, yet feels that he cannot escape 
from himself, nor recover his peace of mind or his self-respect; 
and who, without repentance, can have no just hope in God; 
and to whom, if he have not made shipwreck of faith, there 
must remain a fearful looking-for of a judgment to come. Life, 
alas! is not worth much to him who has lost his innocence and 
his honor, who has blasted the hopes of his family and friends, 
and, it may be, brought down the grey hairs of father or mother 
with sorrow to the grave. If, to such, life has any value, it must 
be for the low and grovelling pleasures of sense, or for the grati- 
fication of some demoniac passion or desire, for which it furnishes 
the occasion and the means; unless, perchance, better thoughts 
and worthier purposes shall be awakened in the guilty bosom, 
and suffering and shame shall awaken penitential sorrow, and he 
that was dead shall be made alive again, and the lost one shall be 
found. 

Again: wholly independent of character and desert, the value 
of life is not the same to all. It varies greatly, according to the 
condition and circumstances of the individual. Other circum- 
stances being equal, it is of more value to the young, or to those 
in middle life, than to those to whom only a brief remnant re- 
mains, — to whom the day is far spent, and the night is at hand. 
Nor is its value determined by its length only. For “ honorable 
age is not that which standeth in length of time, or that which is 
measured by number of years; but wisdom is the grey hair unto 
men, and an unspotted life in old age.” The value of life de- 
pends very much on the age, the country, the social position, and 
means of culture, of the individual. 

Life is not so rich a gift to the child born to an inheritance of 
ignorance and squalid poverty, and deep degradation, such as is 


the inevitable lot of millions in the Old World, and of thousands 
3* 
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in our own chief cities; life is not worth as much to one doomed 
to a life of unrequited toil in the rice-swamps and cotton-fields of 
the sunny South; life is not worth as much to the conscript sol- 
dier, torn from his home, and compelled to endure the hardships 
and privations and exposures of the camp or the battle-field, such 
as are now daily witnessed and experienced by besiegers and 
besieged on the shores of the Crimea; life is not worth as much 
to the half-civilized serf of Russian or Austrian despotism, or to 
the victim of some bloody and degrading superstition on the banks 
of the Ganges, or where — 


‘‘ the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle ;”” — 


life, I say, is not worth as much to these as to the citizen of a 
free, enlightened, Christian commonwealth like our own, to whom 
a boundless field of honorable enterprise is open, and on whom 
the benignant Father has poured down his gifts without stint or 
measure. 

Oh! who can fully estimate life’s value to one so distinguished ? 
Born to an inheritance of civil and religious freedom; bound to 
no particular spot or profession or occupation, by prescription or 
the force of circumstances, as is the case with the working classes 
in other lands; permitted to form his own plans, to choose his 
mode of life, his associates, and his home; competent, without 
patronage or foreign help, competent, in most cases at least, — 
by dint of resolution, industry, and enterprise, — to gain, not a 
bare livelihood only, but a competency, — an elegant sufficiency, 
or even more, — enough to give him a place among the men of 
wealth and influence in the community; and with no insuperable 
obstacle to his advancement to the highest honors; — how much 
should life be prized when held under such circumstances! How 
vigilantly should it be guarded ! — with what care protected from 
harm! And, oh, with how earnest a spirit should it be consecra- 
ted to high and worthy ends! 

Consider, moreover, how great the privilege, how high the dis- 
tinction, which he inherits who enters life at thig peculiar junc- 
ture, in the midst of the great and memorable events that are 
now taking place in our country and in the world! What an 
honor to be permitted to witness the developments of the divine 
plan, in regard to our race, that are unfolding themselves day by 
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day in this wonder-working age !—and not to be a silent looker- 
on, but an actor on the stage, to do something, as every 
man can, and as every man, however humble his condition or 
scanty his resources, ought, — do something for the holy cause of 
knowledge and truth, of freedom and justice and humanity; thus 
helping to build up the kingdom of Christ on the earth. 

Yes: old as I am, I feel the glow of a youthful enthusiasm 
kindling in my bosom as I contemplate on this theme; and I 
almost envy the fortunes of the young man who may live to 
witness, and help to bring about, the fulfilment of hopes long 
deferred, — the final success of measures, inaugurated by those 
fast passing off the stage, for the deliverance of our nation and 
of the world from those four great scourges of our race, — war, 
slayery, intemperance, despotism. 

Fortunate young man! — fortunate in the time and place of 
thy birth, or of thy chosen residence, — who shalt gird thyself 
for the work, and arm thyself for the strife! Fortunate young 
man, who shalt hold thyself in readiness to go where duty calls 
thee, resolved never to betray thy trust, never to desert thy post, 
never to let go thine integrity, never to turn aside from the nar- 
row path that leads to safety and honor and a true success ! 

Oh, who can fully estimate the value of life to the young man 
who has inhaled from his birth the atmosphere of freedom and 
general intelligence and a Christian civilization, such as spreads 
over the hills and plains, and penetrates, with its bracing and 
healing influences, every village and every school-district within 
our borders ! 

Nor is it less to be prized by her whose favored lot it is to have 
her birthplace and her home where, as here, she is recognized as 
man’s equal and helpmeet, his counsellor, and the sharer of his 
joys and sorrows ; where woman shares with man in the benefits 
of education, and more and more becomes the teacher and edu- 
cator of the young; where her influence is recognized and felt 
in the family, in the church, and in the state; and where, with 
few exceptions, she enjoys the rights and immunities to which she 
is justly entitled. 

And when the youthful pair have pledged their solemn vows, 
and when those vows have been solemnized by religious rites, and 
they are introduced to the new duties and peculiar joys that 
belong to the domestic relations, what then is life to them ?— 
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with what roseate hnes adorned! How deep the joy that swells 
their bosoms! How bright the vision that rises up before them ! 


‘¢ How blest the sacred tie that binds 
In union sweet according minds! 
How swift the heavenly course they run 
Whose hearts and faith and hope are one!” 


Well may life be dear to such, for it is replete with blessings. 
Well may they rejoice in their youth, and let their hearts cheer 
them in the days of their youth; for the evil days have not yet 
come, which, sooner or later, must come to all, when life will pre- 
sent its shady side, and the light of the now happy home will be 
extinguished. Let them be happy while they may. The indul- 
gence of a fearful and foreboding spirit is neither to be commend- 
ed nor justified. Such a spirit should rather be discountenanced 
and repressed, as displeasing to God, and hurtful to the soul. 

Still, there is a becoming gravity and sobriety that should be’ 
assumed by all, and never laid aside. If there is a time for hila- 
rity and merry-making, there is a time for serious thought and 
religious meditation; and we shall do well to look upon life in its 
more serious aspects, to moderate our expectations, considering that 
life is not all sunshine, but sunshine and shade, —a chequered 
scene; for such it will prove in the case of all. 

Let the young, while they glory in their strength and rejoice 
in their youth, consider that life is frail; that earthly possessions 
are unstable; and that the most sagacious and far-seeing cannot 
divine what shall be on the morrow. But better still, if their 
hearts respond to the manly and heart-stirring sentiments embo- 
died in that noble lyric, —The Psalm of Life; from which I 
quote, as well adapted to my purpose, the following stanzas. 
They may be familiar to you all; but they lose nothing by repe- 
tition : — 

* Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
‘ Life is but an empty dream ;’ 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real: life is earnest; 
And the grave is not its goal: 
‘Dust thou art, — to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
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Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day.” 


Yes: let us all, whether young or old, resolve thus to act ; 
holding life as a sacred deposit, for the use of which, even of its 
most inconsiderable fragments, we are responsible to society and 
to God. Let us reverently listen to the voice of the season, to 
the warnings of Providence, to the word of Jehovah: ‘ The 
voice said, Cry; and he said, What shall I cry? — All flesh is 
grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field : 
the grass withereth; the flower fadeth. Surely, the people is 
grass.” 

But I heard another voice saying, “ Redeem the time, because 
the days are evil. Work while the day lasts, for the night cometh 
in which no man can work. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might.” 

The time is short. Life’s swift stream is bearing us along; 
nor can we stay its course; nor, by grasping the objects on its 
banks, can we stop or retard the motion of our frail bark. Me- 
mentoes of our frailty are continually rising up before us, as we 
hurry along.- Our companions, our familiar acquaintances, the 
dear ones of our own households, are, one after another, fast dis- 
appearing from our view, and passing beyond the reach of our 
sympathy and friendly offices. ‘‘ The house appointed for all the 
living” keeps open doors night and day, and crowds are entering 
in, while yet there is room. They leave us, some in the ripeness 
of age, “like as a shock of corn cometh in its season; ’’ some in 
manhood’s prime, taken from the midst of honorable and useful 
labors; and some in the purple bloom of- youth, — 


“‘ When life, as opening buds, is sweet.” 


And that same gentle voice that said, ‘‘ Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me,” has been repeated in the 
reluctant ears of loving parents, watching, with sleepless eyes, by 
the couch of dying infancy; and reluctant, though not rebellious, 
— sorrowful, though not distrustful, — ‘cast down, but not de- 
stroyed,” — with eyes suffused with tears, yet looking upward to 
the skies, not downward into the grave, —they resigned their 
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precious charge, and suffered their little ones to go to the Saviour’s 
open arms. 

Such, then, is life; such its value; such its frailty; such its 
momentous issues. How loud the call to earnest and instant 
effort — 

‘* To serve the-present age, 
Our calling to fulfil : 


Oh let it all our powers engage 
To do our Maker's will.” 


If any duty has been neglected; if any good purpose remains 
yet unfulfilled; if any just claim of our neighbor, of our coun- 
try, of our brother man, has not been allowed; if any act of 
justice or piety or humanity to which we have been called has . 
hitherto been postponed ; whatever in heart or in life is unsound 
or defective, and requires to be healed or remodelled or wholly 
renewed, let the work of reform be entered upon without delay ; 
and let the remnant of life, whether it shall be longer or shorter, 
be wholly consecrated to God, and spent in his service. 


In our large and wealthy city, there are spacious buildings for 
humane, scientific, and educational purposes; for lectures, con- 
certs, public amusements of every kind; and munificent endow- 
ments are daily being made for benevolent objects: but this is the 
only edifice reared expressly for a Home for that unfortunate 
class, who, in the opinion of the world, have forfeited all claim to 
respect and sympathy. Through the well-timed liberality of 
noble-hearted individuals, many of whom have now passed away, 
this house was erected, and, for twelve years, has ever welcomed 
all who have penitently sought a shelter within its walls. 

We appeal to you, for whom a Saviour died, shall this house of 
mercy be also closed, or, at best, furnish only a stinted and imper- 
fect charity? Rather, through your generosity, shall it not offer 
yet more abundant provision to all who need its watchful care 
and protection? Of love and mercy you have freely received. 
We urge you to give back, with heart and hand, deeds of grati- 
tude. We ask it in the name of Him who ever manifested the 
deepest pity for such as these for whom we plead, and the glory 
of whose mission it was “ to seek and to save the lost.”” — Annual 
Report of the Bethesda Society. 
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A metuop of action which is proposed by a religious body, to 
be genuine, must spring up out of deep convictions and be a 
growth. To graft a plan of benevolent effort on any branch 
of the vine would be sure to fail. For example, an appeal in 
behalf of that truly noble and Christian work, ‘‘ The Foreign 
Missions,”’ would not be responded to with any hearty enthusiasm 
by Unitarians. Their souls would not be stirred to intense action 
in this direction. The explanation of this is not indifference : 
the movement is based on a belief which gets no lodgment in our 
minds. Those who accept the idea in its terrible reality, that all 
the heathen who never hear of the gospel are to be eternally 
damned, may surely be appalled at their fate. When this con- 
ception is received with the intensity of a deep conviction, it 
must rouse all the fervor and earnestness of prayer and all the 
energies of action to avert from them this fearful doom. It 
becomes a matter of personal obligation to rush to the rescue, and 
see to it that none suffer from coldness or neglect. The most 
powerful motives are at once awakened, and the conscience is 
startled by the most solemn voice of entreaty. 

But those who take a different view of God’s great purposes 
and the gist of the gospel, and do not consign the heathen to 
unutterable and eternal woe, simply because they have not heard 
of the glories of redeeming love, but believe that they will be 
judged by their obedience to the light within them, and that God 
by the influence of his Holy Spirit will sanctify their hearts in 
proportion to their sincere religious aspirations and worship, — 
those who entertain these or kindred opinions may most devoutly 
desire their conversion and regeneration, yet would not feel the 
spur of such powerful stimulants to rouse them to immediate 
action. We waive here the discussion of the relative merits of 
these conceptions. The example is brought forward to illustrate 
the real aspect of the question, viz.: that a benevolent effort 
which shall heartily excite our people must be one in harmony 
with their opinions and theological position. 

Every religious denomination is marked by peculiarities of 
benevolence, a3 well as those which are doctrinal or ritual. Each 
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sect, as far as it is distinctive, stamps its members with a cor- 
responding type of character. This is the legitimate result of 
the working out of its fundamental ideas. The Methodist and 
Roman Catholic are as clearly distinguishable in their missions 
and philanthropies as in their modes of worship, religious phra- 
seology, or theological creed. 

The same law must hold true of Unitarians. Without wasting 

words about names, a religious body is an existence, held together . 
very loosely by ecclesiastical ties, yet sufficiently united in 
certain general features and principles to have a common name. 
As such we are known. Historically and logically, this body is 
an outgrowth of independent Congregationalism, as Puritanism 
was a child of the Reformation. Its most positive aspiration is 
for religious truth. The causes which gave it birth came not 
so much from the practical as the intellectual side of life. Its 
aim has been to reconcile religion with the most advanced intel- 
lectual and moral convictions of men. Hence, as a fact, you will 
find, that, in proportion to its numbers, it has embraced men 
eminent for intellectual cultivation and power. Unitarianism, 
as developed in the writings of its expounders, professedly aims 
to establish a purer theology, and to build up a faith founded 
upon nobler ideas of God, truer conceptions of Christ, and a juster 
estimate of the nature of man. It seeks to harmonize the last 
results of science, and the highest form of ethics and philosophy, 
with the Christian faith. With these pretensions it must take to 
itself the most powerful weapons of thought. Hence its chief 
strength must reside in a literature which shall combine the 
highest intellectual attributes. 
- This necessity did not follow Methodism, which originated in 
the depths of religious feeling, was a great spiritual awakening, 
and spoke to the heart of the common people. The lay preachers 
who aided the Wesleys and Whitefield in this signal revival of 
vital piety, followed as it was by the outpourings of the Divine 
Spirit, had little learning, but intense zeal and fervor. They 
were strangers to the difficulties which beset and perplex the 
minds of our people. According to their apprehension, the gos- 
pel was a great act of redeeming love; and, under the impulse 
of this truth, Methodism became a rush of enthusiasm. In 
estimating the forces which combine to make up the moving 
powers of the church, ¢his will be found one of the mightiest. 
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But it would be the merest folly for the Unitarian to imitate 
this. He can act only with the weapons God has given. Saul’s 
armor, effective as it may be for the Jewish warrior, will not aid 
the youthful David. His own right arm and shepherd-sling 
alone will bring the boasting Goliath to the ground. In pursuing 
modes of philanthropic action, we must enter upon those which 
are an outgrowth of our position and peculiarities. Now, the 
‘Book Movement” is pre-eminently one which belongs to us. As 
we aim to give truth to the world, our efforts must be to reach 
and elevate its thought. Hence our action legitimately leads us 
to the diffusion of the printed page, and our missions to an igno- 

‘rant and debased heathenism in the form of prevailing error and 

actual present sins. As far as we are to become a living church, 
and aid in the conversion and regeneration of men (for they 
need both); as far as, by the combined means of prayer, 
contribution, and individual effort, we become instrumental in 
establishing a vital experimental personal religion in the soul, 
so far are we following the guidance of God. 

Every man and every church has its appropriate work. To 
be still more explicit, every disciple of it must be a missionary, 
and every religious society aid the cause of missions. The form 
which these missionary activities take are as various as their 
theological opinions. But the fact is plain: a body of Christian 
believers who do but little as an association for the spread of the 
gospel have a zeal that is drowsy, and a conscience that has lost 
its sensitiveness. Indifference in this direction is a sure sign of 
little faith, and less heartiness. No good is ever gained by 
blinking the truth; and it is worse than useless to throw the 
mantle of excuses over laxity of feeling, or feebleness of effort. 
What men are really interested in they will aid. Hence, when 
indifference to an object is a fact, the secret is the want of hearti- 
ness. If,-then, Unitarians have not been engaged in specifically 
religious movements, while they give liberally for general public 
purposes; if they make more of the Law School and Scientific 
School than they do of the Theological School, the case is a very 
obvious one. It clearly shows that the drift of our concern is to 
the secular, and to men’s physical and intellectual, condition in 
this world. The lack of effort for direct religious ends is plainly 
taught by figures. How much do we give in aid of efforts for 


the conversion of the soul to Christ? Spasmodic life is now and 
VOL. XIII, 4 
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then seen in a denominational direction; but what outpouring 
zeal has ever flooded our churches with a truly missionary spirit ? 
When has the heart of the people beat with the throb of one 
general religious purpose? These questions are not put in a 
fault-finding mood, but in the spirit of self-examination. When 
brought before us with this intent, they should lead to the con- 
fession of our coldness, and quicken to renewed zeal. 

This fact fully in view, which horn of the dilemma shall we 
seize? Frankly confess our want of zeal, or affirm that efforts 
to spread the gospel is not our mission? If you admit the 
former, there is but one path of duty, —a re-awakening ; if 
the latter, what is this but declaring you have not a Christian- 
work todo? Even those who think that the appropriate mission 
of Unitarians is to purify the popular theology, can find no fair 
excuse for inactivity in this effort. Turn the thing over as you 
will, the fact stares us in the face; we have solemn responsi- 
bilities to labor and pray for the coming of God’s kingdom. 

How can we evade the call? As a branch of the living 
church of Christ, we cannot, without violating a sacred duty; 
and if, in indifference, or from thoughts turned in another direc- 
tion, we have let the morning hours of existence pass without 
high religious results, nothing is left for us but to rouse at once 
to a perception of our real state, and show our repentance by the 
expression of a more hearty zeal. 

To do this, we need to have, in addition to our compunc- 
tions for past indifference, faith in our ideas, and hope in the 
power of the gospel. In the centrifugal movement of contro- 
versy, we have been thrown out from the centre of Christendom, 
have sympathized little with the advancement of the gospel as 
something apart from sect or party, have done little towards it 
ourselves. Hence we need to be brought into a more living 
communion with its church, and to embark in specific religious 
efforts, using the materials which God has placed in our hands. 
We need to labor and pray more for the reception of religion by 
men as a personal need of their souls. The names of those who 
attend upon our preaching are often foremost in general public 
enterprises; their money goes freely for secular purposes; even 
philanthropy engages their attention; but when you begin to talk 
with these same men about a specific effort, like the ‘‘ Book 
Movement,” one which aims to send forth God’s truth broadcast 
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over the world, they pause, want time to reflect, have doubts, or, 
if they approve, do it without much zeal. The pulse does not 
beat quick, nor the eyes begin to brighten and show fire, as they 
do when engaged in a railroad scheme. This is a strong, perhaps 
an exaggerated, statement of the case. Still the general fact 
remains, that the secular spirit is rife, and rules over our devotion 
to religious objects. 

What, then, is to be done? It is both weak and impolitic to 
stand still and complain. If we look into the history of the 
church, we shall find that all great outpourings of earnestness 
have been begotten in the awakened soul. Unless fresh zeal 
spring out of a holier consecration upon the sacred altar of 
humanity and religion, it will not be constant and permanent. 
Let the conscience of Unitarians be quickened by a convic- 
tion of indifference, and their souls pulsate with more religious 
fervor ; let our churches be filled more with the life of Jesus, 
and the individual heart be enriched by more heavenly juices, — 
then sterility of soul, spiritual stagnation, a heavy drowsiness, 
will pass away; and, under the influence of a new flowing in of 
the Divine Spirit, there will be manifested an intense zeal and 
earnestness. But who really believes this? We doubt; there- 
fore the time of spiritual awakening does not come. Appeals to 
sectarian pride, police considerations, such as the safety and good 
of society, — these and like motives, good in themselves and in 
their proper place, can never wake up the slumbering conscience, 
or lead to holy self-sacrifice. We have, then, little confidence 
in any missionary enterprise which does not spring up out of the 
zeal and earnestness of spiritually awakened and divinely influ- 
enced hearts. When thus it begins, it will be vital, and tell ; 
it will electrify, call forth men’s best energies, give birth to 
woman’s noble devotion and self-sacrifice. If this enterprise is, 
even in part, witnessed in our churches, it must come in a new 
and holier consecration of the personal soul to God. 

We come now to the practical point. The gist of the matter 
is this. A movement has been started to raise funds for a dis- 
tinct missionary purpose; one, too, which is consistent with our 
position and principles, and almost the only one we could all 
practically engage in. We are called upon to give to the world 
our most religious thoughts, as elaborated by our holiest and best 
men. ‘To carry out this plan, a circular has appeared from the 
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Secretary of the Unitarian Association, and an appeal is made 
to our churches. It says to each: We ask you to aid in this 
missionary work. You have wealth, social influence, and intelli- 
gence; but of what avail are these, unless they are used for holy 
purposes? Will you hide your one or your ten talents in the 
napkin? If so, the Lord, when he comes, will take from you 
that which you have. If we do not something for Christ, we 
are unprofitable servants ; and, his solemn doom will ring in our 
consciences, and we must die. No branch of the church, no in- 
dividual believer, can be spiritually alive, except on the condition 
of activity; and, if we have not faith enough in the gospel to aid 
in its diffusion, of what avail is all our boast of more light? 
It will be both cold and dry, scattering under its rays eithér ice 
or drought. 

-The fact is, we have no cause for self-glorification. Our duty 
is, with humble hopefulness and with a resolution kindled at the 
altar of God, to rise up, and, forgetting the past, to press for- 
ward unto the mark of our high calling. Jesus beckons to us. 
He entreats us to be more devoted, earnest, and self-sacrificing, 
And this we can be. God is always ready to bless his children; 
and the moment our churches will ask in prayer, believing, they 
shall receive. © Unitarian churches and individuals! if ye will 
but work and pray with the faith that Jesus taught, ye shall 
have whatsoever ye will, and be able to move the loftiest moun- 
tain of indifference that casts its shadow over your hearts. If 
any reliance is to be placed in Scripture, any trust in the testi- 
mony of the religious consciousness, God will pour out from the 
fulness of his divine nature, and a holier pulse of life will throb 
within us. 

We regard the ‘‘ Book Movement”’ as the beginning of an effi- 
cient missionary enterprise. As far as it has its motives in the 
most sacred convictions of faith in God and his truth, it will succeed. 
The only source of weakness is doubt; for he who doubts will 
always fail. Power moves in the direction of faith. And why 
should we doubt the efficiency of this work? The method of action 
is consistent with our ideas, and admirably suited to our position. 
We need something out of ourselves to rouse us to action, so as 
to escape that morbid self-consciousness which is so conspicuous 
in our conventions. Not only are we urged to pursue this 
enterprise with vigor by considerations of this kind, but also 
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from the condition of society at large. The world has greatly 
changed, in its moving forces, since Paul addressed the Athenian 
crowd upon Mars Hill, or Peter spoke with the gift of tongues 
on the first great Pentecostal gathering in of the church. The 
press now preaches, and the tract becomes an untiring missionary. 
Even the self-sacrificing Judson, in the heart of Burmah, had 
converts come to him who were first awakened by the scattered 
page. If types are so effective among the heathen abroad, how 
much more so will they be to the heathen at our own doors? 
Activity of mind is general. Criticism, denial, and unbelief are 
rife. Faith often goes blindfold through the streets, and sees not 
the sins of every day. Never perhaps was there a period when 
the religious mind was more unsettled, not simply on unimportant 
points, but also on the great fundamental principles which lie at 
the very basis of divine truth. The church never had more 
moral power arrayed against it. There is ‘‘reform’’ pulling 
down the church, and the pulpit denouncing reform. Science is 
shaking up the old forms of belief, and a secular spirit is sapping 
the enthusiasm of fresh devotion. Society is nursing wrongs 
which become emboldened as they increase in years. Even 
slavery is advocated as the ally of the foreign missions, and 
indulges still wider schemes of conquest; and morality, cut loose 
from the fixed moorings of immutable principles, is drifting with 
the currents of low expediency. Such are some of the aspects 
of the times. They come in conflict with the gospel. Hence 
the necessity of a movement which shall be positive in the utter- 
ance of truth, and aggressive against wrong. ‘There is need that 
a spirit like Channing’s should go forth with its large Christian 
humanity to plead for the rights of man, and quicken in the heart 
a serene and lofty faith. At a period when the family altar is 
80 strange a sight, and prayer is so seldom heard in the house- 
hold, should not the voice of Clarke’s “‘ Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer” be sent to our homes, to teach the privilege and the 
blessedness of Divine communion? Surely the world cries out 
for an aggressive gospel which shall be applied to every-day life. 
The age stretches out its hands, and entreats us to aid in the 
establishment of Christ’s reign in the individual heart. Christ 
himself appeals to us, and asks, Will you not help on this work 


of evangelization, by spreading the best and holiest thoughts of 
4* 
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our wisest and most saintly men? What work can be more 
sacred than this, thus to become allies with prophets, evangelists, 
and apostles, in the gathering of souls into the Redeemer’s 
kingdom ? 8. W. B. 


‘ 


JESUS, CHILD AND LORD. 


A CATHOLIC HYMN, 
WueEn Mary bids thee sleep, thou sleepest ; 
Thou wakest when she calls; 
Thou art content upon her lap, 
Or in the rugged stalls. 


When Joseph takes thee in his arms, 
And smooths thy little cheek, 
Thou lookest up into his face 
So helpless and so meek. 


Yes, dearest Babe! those tiny hands 
That play with Mary’s hair, 

The weight of all the mighty world 
This very moment bear. 


While thou art clasping Mary’s neck 
In timid tight embrace, 

The boldest seraphs veil themselves 
Before thine infant face. 


When Mary hath appeased thy thirst, 
And hushed thy feeble cry, 

The hearts of men lie open still 
Before thy slumbering eye. 


O dear, O wakeful-hearted child ! 
Sleep on, dear Jesus! sleep; 

For thou must one day wake for me, 
To suffer and to weep. 
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ERRATA. 


In our brief note, prefixed to one of the articles in the December 
number, we did not make our precise meaning so clear, perhaps, 
as might have been done by using a few more words. In comparing 
that article with another immediately following it, it was not our 
intention to allude to any personal theological opinions of the two 
distinguished authors, to both of whom we feel greatly indebted ; 
but merely to call attention to the latter article, as presenting 
a particular doctrine which has been greatly neglected in Unita- 
rian literature. It would be absurd to suppose that a writer puts 
his entire creed into every production of his pen; it is enough, 
if he exhibits clearly the view, the special aspect of truth, which he 
there proposes to exhibit. . This is certainly done in the article 
of Dr. Lunt, so highly valued by us; nor can we conceive how it 
should be construed into even an indirect disparagement of his 
paper, that we should point out the interesting fact that Mr. 
Frost opened another, a very vital, and, just now, a peculiarly 
needed discussion. Dr. Lunt certainly ought to be everywhere 
known, — if indeed he is not, — as a most consistent and eloquent 
advocate of the evangelical supernaturalism, and of an exalt- 
ed and reverential Christology, as against the low, semi-deistical 
notions promulgated from some pulpits called Unitarian. The 
following typographical corrections are to be made in Dr. Lunt’s 
article: Page 326, 18th line, for ‘care of,” &c., read ‘core of 
the world’s faith and hope.” Page 328, 7th line, for “Jn the 
truth,” &c., read “ Is the truth of Christ.”” Page 329, 9th line, 
read “‘ essential motive-power.” 

The first article in the last number should be subscribed with 
the initials, — w. G. B. 


DR. BUSHNELL’S ARTICLE ON “THE CHRISTIAN TRINITY 
A PRACTICAL TRUTH.” — ( Continued.) 


“WE come now to the question itself, What is the practical import of the 
Trinity? Wherein consists its value? It is needed, we answer, to serve two 
main purposes : — 

“TI, To save the dimensions or the practical infinity of God, consistently 
with his personality. God is never fully presented to the mind, or adequately 
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x 
conceived, except when he is conceived under these two conditions together ' 
viz., as a being really infinite, and also as existing in terms of society and 
personal mutuality with us. Accordingly we shall find, on the right and 
left of the Christian Trinity, two distinct views which are both fatally de- 
fective and mutually opposite to each other. 

‘First, the view of the Pantheists, who are instigated by a desire to 
establish, or adequately conceive, the infinity of God. Struggling after this, 
they spread themselves over all space and time and substance, and looking 
at the All, as an eternal going on of spiritual development under Jaws of 
eternal necessity, they call it God. Their God is the largest thought they 
can raise, — largest, that is, in extent, and containing boundary; but he is no 
person. Personality has been lost in the struggle after magnitude, or rather 
it has been actually dismissed as untenable; because the word, logically 
treated and literally taken, presents God under conditions of time and date, 
waking up to create worlds, exercised by thoughts, remembrances, reason- 
ings, attentions, and affections personal, —all which is contrary to the 
rational infinity of God. The doctrine of God’s personality is therefore 
deliberately cast away as being a logical and necessary limit on his perfec- 
tion; for it is not perceived that, though the word person is finite, it may 
yet have an application figurative, that is legitimate, and leaves all finite 
implications behind, availing only to set the infinite in terms of society with 
us. The result is that God, in this rejection of his personality, becomes a 
vast platitude; or, if not this, a dreary, all-containing abyss; a being uncon- 
scious, a fate, a stupendous IT, without meaning or value to our religious 
nature ; a theme of barren rhapsody and vaporing declamation ; not a friend, 
not a redeemer, not an object of personal affinity, love, or trust. - 

“Over against these Pantheistic aberrations, we have the doctrine of 
Unitarianism, which represents God, in opposition to Pantheism, as a being 
personal, and, because of the supposed absurdities, or rational impossibilities, 
of Trinity, one person. Clearing thus, at once, the dearth of Pantheism 
and the contradictions of Trinity, it presents a universal Father, one person ; 
who, being a strict undivisible unity, is therefore no offence or stumbling- 
block to reason. 

«The result is that the personality, or relational state, of God is saved in 
the completest manner; God is a person, a simple unit of reason, a Father 
eternal, creating and ruling the worlds, and doing all things for the benefit 
of his children. But the difficulty now is that the dimensions are lost, the 
infinite magnitude is practically taken away. And precisely here, as was 
just now intimated, is one of the grand practical uses of Trinity. The Uni- 
tarians supposed that, when they had carried out their doctrine and shown 
that God is a simple unit of fatherhood, they had gained a great point, 
cleared the confusion, reduced the absurdity, and presented to the world a 
being so lovely in his character and so rational in his evidence, that all 
intelligent worshippers must rejoice, and the world itself must shortly turn 
itself to Him in love. But, alas! there was a fatal difficulty which they did 
not suspect, and which time only could reveal; viz., that in going’on to 
assert the one God, always under the same figure of personality, till that 
figure became a well nigh literal affirmation, the dimensions of God would 
be reduced to the measures of the human figure, and their one God, their 
Great Father, would be a name without magnitude, or any genuine power 
of impression. We do not of course mean, when we thus speak, to imply 
that the Unitarian will become any the less a believer theoretically in the 
infinity of God; or that he will not save himself from the letting-down pro- 
cess, in a degree, by the great tokens of power and majesty he will trace in 
the worlds of matter, and the adjectives he will set about the name of God, 
such as eternal, infinite, all-present, all-seeing, all-powerful, the Creator, 
Governor, Judge of the worlds, All this he will do, and yet, for some reason, 
he may not guess what the reason is, he will be conscious of a certain decay 
of impression, a diminution of tonic force, in the idea of God, such as once 
it had, before he broke loose from the absurdities of Trinity; or, above all, 
such as he discovers in the writings and history of his fathers, before they 
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broke loose, and led their children out, as they supposed, in the paths of 
intelligence and reason. An impression will finally begin to crowd upon 
him that there is, after all, something in the Trinitarian feeling not in his; 
that their God is more a God, higher in majesty, and heavier on the soul’s 
feeling. And the sense of this fact will by and by appear in other and 
more decisive indications; as when, for example, poets, essayists, and nomi- 
nally Christian teachers brought up in his doctrine, begin to be heard speak- 
ing in a heathenish and mock-classic way of ‘the gods.” They will do it 
because their God, their one person or Father, has somehow lost magnitude 
in their impressions, and because there seems to be really more rhetorical 
power in the plural ‘gods’ than there is in their boasted unity of reason- 
God. 

“It could not be otherwise. How is it possible to keep up the figure of 
a one personality, and be always seeing God under that figure, without 
finally dragging him down by the force of its finite associations, and sub- 
jecting him practically to its measures? Suppose that, by reason of some 
analogy discovered in the rock, God were always called, as he is a few times 
in the Scriptures, the Rock, and conceived under no other.name, does any 
one doubt that such an image would, by its natural associations, finally 
obdurate or harden, and in that manner radically vitiate, the conception of 
God’s character? He was familiarly known to the ancient race as the 
‘Jehovah-angel ;’ ¢.¢., a visitor appearing in the human form to represent 
and speak for God. Suppose, then, he had always been called the Angel, 
never conceived in any other way, how plain is it that he would be gradually 
let down to the grade of an apparition coming and going and acting in 
space! What, then, must follow when he is spoken of and worshipped only 
in the type of a person, which is nothing but a metaphysically finite concep- 
tion? One good point is gained, viz., the mutuality, the reciprocal rela- 
tionship of God; but with that every thing necessary to the grandeur, the 
transcendent wonder, the immeasurable vastness of God, is lost or left 
behind. 

“Setting now these two failures against one another, the failure of Pan- 
theism and the failure of Unitarianism, we perceive exactly what is the 
problem answered by the Christian Trinity. By asserting three persons 
instead of one, and also instead of none, it secures at once the practical infi- 
nity of God and the practical personality of God. By these cross relations 
of a threefold grammatic personality, the mind is thrown into a maze of 
sublimity, and made to feel at once the vastness, and with that the close 
society also of God. He is not less personal than he would be under the 
one personality of Unitarianism, and is kept meantime, by the threefold per- 
sonality, from any possible diminution under the literal measures of the 
figure; for God cannot become either one person or three, in any literal 
sense, when steadfastly held as both. 

“In this respect, the Trinity, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, — practically 
accepted and treely used, with never a question about the speculative nature 
of the mystery, with never a doubt of God’s rigid and perfect unity, will be 
found to answer exactly the great problem of the practical life of religion; 
viz., how to keep alive the profoundest, most adequate sense of God's infi- 
nity, and, at the same time, the most vivid and intensest sense of his social 
and mutual relationship as a person. And this, if I am right, is more to say 
than could be said of any other known or possible denomination for God. 
Regarded simply as a literary exploit, if that were all, it is at once the pro- 
foundest practical expedient ever adopted, and the highest wonder ever 
accomplished in human language. 

‘Many persons talk and reason of this matter, as if it were the easiest, 
most extempore, thing in the world, to make a valid and true communication 
of God, not considering either the hard limitations of language or the more 
stringent limitations of a finite creature’s thought. In this radical and some- 
what feeble assumption, we have the beginning of the Unitarian attempt, — 
as if it were nothing, could involve no mystery, no paradox, to give expres- 
sion to the intinite God! Who that can take Job’s thought of his incom- 
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prehensible, inconceivable majesty, —‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God? canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know? The mea- 
sure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea,’ — who, we 
ask, that can take up such a thought of God, will have it for a perfectly 
easy and simple matter to present such a being to the world? Far more 
equal and fit to the true import of the problem was the answer of that wise 
heathen who, when it was required of him to give the definition of God, 
demanded a certain time forthought; and, when the time expired, double 
the time, and then again the double of that; till at last, by so many delays, 
he had given the most expressive and truest answer possible; declaring, in 
that manner, the sense he had of God’s inscrutable, inconceivable mystery. 
Who that has a mind really opened to the difficulties of the subject will 
not see’ beforehand, that, when such a being communicates himself to the 
world, nothing will serve his object but some wondrous compilation of appa- 
rently conflicting and paradoxical images, — such exactly as we have in the 
Christian Trinity? The very mystery, and all the conflicting terminology 
which the Unitarians undertook to clear and logically reduce, had even a 
presumption in its favor. And the new explication they attempted of these 
absurdities of Scripture, their ‘Truth made Simple,’ it was even as clear 
beforehand as it could be afterwards would be only a substitution of the 
little for the great, the feeble for the sublime, a merely childish half-truth 
for the grand, well-rounded majesty of the triune formula. Nothing is 
easier than the method of a ‘Norton’s Reasons,’ and, when implicitly fol- 
lowed, nothing will more certainly show the problem resolved, how it may 
be possible, with only a moderate force drudged in the ploddings of unillu- 
minated scholarship, to empty a gospel most effectually of all that is necessary 
to its life. It is no difficult task to make God intelligible, and set him clear 
of all terms that stagger comprehension; and then, when it is done, it is not 
less easy to find that he is just as much diminished as he is more completely 
levelled to the logical understanding. Withdrawn from the imagination and 
reduced to the measures of logical practice, he will be, in fact, to the true 
Almighty Infinite God, what the wax-doll Napoleon is to the mysterious 
living paradox of genius, before whose name and coming the nations shook 
with dread. 

* Regarding the dramatic plurality, or three persons, as a necessary means, 
in this manner, of preserving at once the personality and practical infinity of 
God, we ought perhaps to notice what is really a striking confirmation of 
our suggestion, that the Old-Testament word commonly translated God 
(Elohim) is a plural word. Over this word, particularly as it occurs in the 
first chapter of Genesis, in connection with the phrase, ‘ Let us make man in 
our image,’ there has been a good deal of frivolous and impertinent debate, — 
frivolous and impertinent of necessity, because the question raised, whether 
these pluralities are not affirmations of Trinity, is a fictitious and wholly 
unscholarly question. The true question is different, viz., what is the reason 
— for some reason there certainly was— why this plural name occurs and 
becomes accepted as the name of God? Such a question opens up, it will be 
seen, a previous history in the word, conducting us back upon the great natu- 
ral fact, that plurality is a form of instrumentation for God, or the divine 
nature, quite as readily received, and for some purposes more adequate than a 
simple grammatic unity. In this respect, the plural name of the Old Testa- 
ment answered some of the important conditions of the Trinity of the New. 
The pluralities introduced by means of the Jehovah-Angel, the Memra or Word 
of the Lord, and by such uses or conceptions of the Holy Spirit as we find in 
the fifty-first Psalm, show also in what manner the advantages of the New- 
Testament Trinity are made up in the Old by another process, — if, indeed, 
it is another, which many will deny. We pass now, — 

«II. To another view of the Christian Trinity, in which it is seen to have 
a practical relation to our character and our state as sinners. - Here it is the 
instrument and co-efficient of a supernatural grace or redemptive economy. 
Not, as we sometimes hear, that an infinite atonement is wanted, which none 
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but an infinite and divine person’ could execute, — that is only a very crude 
and distant approximation to the truth. The need we are here to discover is 
broader and more comprehensive, resting in the fact that God’s universal eco- 
nomy is, in its very conception, twofold; comprising, at one pole, an economy 
of nature, and, at the other, an economy of supernatural grace; requiring, in 
order to an easy practical adjustment of our life under it, a twofold conception 
of God that corresponds; for which reason the Scripture-three are sometimes 
spoken of by Calvin and others as composing an economic Trinity. 

‘In the department of nature, we discover, as we think, a realm of com- 
plete systematic causation. All events proceed in right lines of invariable 
sequence, under fixed laws. But as laws are only another name for God's 
will, or the action of forces representing his will, the system of nature becomes * 
a symbol in its whole development, of the regulative mind of God. What we 
call the natural consequences are determinations of that mind in the same 
manner. In this view it will be seen that, if the universal economy included 
nothing but nature, the single term or conception God would answer all our 
necessary uses—so far there would be no discoverable economic need of 
Trinity. . 

‘«‘ But the universal economy is larger, and contains, of necessity, another 
and partially contending factor, — supernaturalism, even as the balance of the 
firmament is settled between two natural factors or forces always contending 
with each other. Nature is a realm so adjusted, that, whenever any moral 
agent or race of agents cast off the law moral, a train of natural consequences 
forthwith takes them in hand for discipline, or retribution. The action begun 
is that of disease, disorder, pain, constituting what is fitly called a fall, ‘The 
penal train is a run of justice, and the run is downward even for ever ; for it 
is inconceivable that disorder should ever of itself beget order. As little to be 
conceived that we, who have broken up the ideal harmony of nature, by 
starting a malignant and diseased action, should be able to will it back into a 
state of perfection, or ideal order, which we cannot even conceive. To pro- 
voke and raise up nature was one thing; to smooth and restore it, another. 
Nothing but.a force supernatural can restore the mischief; and, without that, 
any thought of our own self-clearance and self-preparation for a state of per- 
fected health and felicity is even absurd. ‘ 

«Inasmuch, then, as the spiritual training of a race of free moral agents 
included the certain fact of their sin, there was, we perceive, a grand pvior 
necessity, that, if they are to have any advantage in existence, the scheme of 
God’s economy should comprehend two factors, — nature and the supernatural. 
And this again is the same, it will be seen, as to say that God will institute 
and actuate two realms of forces, —a kingdom of nature and a kingdom of 
grace ; for as we have seen that nature is the presiding will of God, so also 
must the supernatural be; and then, the perfection or completeness of God’s 
economy will consist in the orderly comprehension of ‘both, under harmo- 
nizing principles of law and reason which are clear to him, but only imagina- 
ble to us. 

‘And now the question is, conceiving that we are in the state of retributive 
disorder, to be recovered from it, related thus to God as the Head of the two 
economies, and having our salvation to seek under their joint action, how we 
shall be able to conceive God in any manner that will set him continually in 
this twofold relation towards us? If we have only the single term God, then 
we must speak of God as dealing with God, contending with the causations 
of God, the grace-force of God delivering from the nature-force of God. If 
the work includes an incarnation, as we suppose it must of necessity, then it 
must be God sending God into the world. Or, if it includes a renovating 
spirit within, then we go to God to give us God, and expect that God within 
will graciously master the retributive causutions of God within, — all of which, 
as we may see, is a conception too clumsy and confused, to serve, at all, the 
practical necessity of our state. There is, in short, no intellectual machinery, 
in a close, theoretic monotheism, for any such thing as a work of grace, or 
supernatural redemption. We should even say beforehand, that no such thing 
can ever be; for how can God rescue from his own causes, and open a way 
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through his own retributions> Accordingly, it will be observed that, where 
this Unitarian conception is held, there is also discovered an almost irresistible 
tendency to naturalism, and so to a loss or dying out of all that distinctively 
constitutes the gospel. God is the king of nature, and nature is the inclusive 
name of all that constitutes his dominion. There is, in fact, no legitimate 
place for any thing but nature. Sin is softened, depravity ignored. Nature 
is conceived to be ideally perfect, and the palpable disorders and deformities of 
the world are not regarded, in the admiration offered to its beauty. The gos- 
pel is education, and the run of life is a course of development in right lines, 
without a reversal or new creation of any thing. Indeed, there is no alterna- 
tive but to say, as some are obliged in fidelity to their scheme itself to do, 
and have not shrunk from doing, that, if we are saved at all, we must be saved . 
by justice, or the natural law of retribution. 

‘¢ Now there is, we have already intimated, a higher and more comprehen- 
sive view of God’s universal kingdom, in which it includes and harmonizes 
these two economies, viz., nature and the supernatural, and by these two 
factors, like the contending forces of astronomy, settles and adjusts its orbit. 
And the Christian Trinity gives us a conception of God which exactly meets 
such a truth, levelling it always to the practical uses of our life. 

“Using the term God sometimes in a sense broad enough to comprehend 
all the complexities of his kingdom, we are able, when we need such aid for 
the practical accommodation of our faith, to lay hold of relational terms that 
exactly represent the two economies in their action with and upon each other. 
First, we have the term Father, which sets him before us as the king of na- 
ture, the author and ground of all existent things and causes. Next, we have 
the Son and the Spirit, which represent the supernatural ; the Son coming 
into nature from above nature, incarnate in the person of Jesus, by a method 
not in the compass of nature, erecting a kingdom in the world that is not of 
the world: the Spirit coming in the power of the Son, to complete, by an 
inward supernatural working, what the Son began by the address he made 
without to human thought, and the forces he imported into nature by his 
doctrine, his works, his lite, and his death. 

‘‘ Having now these terms or denominations provided, we use them freely 
in their cross relations, as a machinery accommodated to our sin and the 
struggles of our faith; putting our trust in the Son as coming down from 
God, offering himself before God, going up to God, interceding before God, 
reigning with God, by him acce;ted, honored, glorified, and allowed to put 
all things under his feet; invoking also God and Christ to send down the 
Spirit, and Ict him be the the power of a real indwelling life, coursing through 
our nature, breathing health into its diseases, and so rolling back the penal 
currents of justice to set us free. Having these for the instruments of our 
thought and feeling and faith towards God, and suffering no foolish quibbles 
of speculative logic to intervene and plague us, asking never how many Gods 
there are, or how it is possible for one to come out from another, act before 
another, take us from or to another; but assured of this, at every moment, 
that God is one, and only one for ever, however multiform in his vehicle; how 
lively and full and blessed, and easy too, is the converse we receive through 
these living personations, so pliant to our use as finite men, so gloriously 
accommodated to our state as sinners. 

« Our argument for the twofold practical need of a Trinity, and the conse- 
quent practical value of the Trinity we have, is now sufficiently stated, and is 
brought, we. think, to a point of rational conviction as decisive as the nature 
of the subject permits. ‘Thus far, it will be remarked, we have nothing to do 
with the interior mystery of the divine nature,—the argument amounts to 
nothing more than that God, even assuming his strict unity, must needs be 
exhibited in this way, in order to the uses stated. Finding a certain threefold 
designation of God given out in the Christian Scriptures, in which he is pre- 
sented, in form, as three personalities, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we take 
up the subject at this point, and show that, taken as means of divine represen- 
tation, they are necessary to the adequate impression of God, and the practical 
uses of a supernatural and redemptive economy. 
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‘* But the question will be raised by many at this point, whether, after all, 
there is any thing in God answering to these personalities? Some Unitarian, 
for example, having followed us to just this point, and admitted the force of 
our argument, may require to be informed wherein the truth or reality of the 
triune formula consists, or what there is in God’s nature to support these per- 
sonalities of revelation? And to this we might well enough reply by handing 
back the question. Having shown the practical need of just what the Scrip- 
ture gives, it is not therefore specially incumbent on us to settle all other and 
deeper questions that may be raised. Let him bring the matter to that issue 
that will best satisfy himself. Let him stop at Sabellianism, if the air is not 
too thin to feed his breath. Or let him vault clean over, at a single stride of 
logic, if he will, and rest himself in the conclusion that, since the three are 
persons, there must be three Gods, or a council of Gods. Enough for us that 
we have shown him the practical need of the Scripture Trinity.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


North British Review. Republished by Scott & Co. — The 
“North British,” though the special organ of the Scotch Free 
Church party, was not dependent on that ecclesiastical reform 
measure for its original establishment; nor does it rely on the 
interest of that cause for its support. Its general literary and 
critical ability, the eminent array of learned and gifted writers 
pledged to its support, the wide range of its articles, the sen- 
sible proportion between scholarship and practical ethics, its 
frank and honest dealing with the great social questions of the 
time, and its devout and evangelical principles, continue to assure 
it success on its own merits, and the respect of all communities 
speaking the English tongue. If it contrasted most strongly, at 
first, with the “‘ Edinburgh,” in its reverence and its religious 
faith, it has proved a formidable rival to that elder journal in 
its intellectual strength and its scientific resources; while the 
former difference has happily grown less conspicuous by a less 
negative or denying tendency in the ‘‘ Edinburgh.” Some of the 
more prominent contributors to the “ North British” have been 
Sir David Brewster, Sir W. Hamilton, Isaac Taylor, Chalmers, 
Hanna, McCosh, Buchanan, Candlish, Cunningham, and Prof. 
Fraser, who is the present editor. 

Milestones in our Life-Journey.. By Rev. SamuEt Oscoop. 
D. Appleton & Co.— Mr. Osgood may enjoy the genuine satis- 
faction — appreciated by no nature known to us more than by 
his —of having made himself a welcome and thanked guest in 
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thousands of American homes. We have heard intelligent and 
refined women say that this is the best of all his books. It is 
certainly the work of a thoughtful, accomplished, and devout 
mind. Dealing with experiences common to all hearts, it looks 
upon them from a lofty and spiritual ground of interpretation. 
And leading the reader through the solemn and cheerful places 
of a human pilgrimage, it adorns every “ milestone” with votive 
offerings gathered from the rich old Past, graceful flowers from 
the fields of poetry, and holy inscriptions out of the gospel of 
Christ. It would be strange, if any reader should fail to gain 
from the pages a more genial feeling for the good life that now is, 
and a firmer hope of the better life to be. 

The Boat Club. By Oxrver Optic. Brown, Bazin, & Co.— 
Healthy notions of honor, duty, filial obedience, and Christian 
kindness, are here happily intermingled with spirited sketches of 
water-sports. No boy, that is a boy, can fail to be interested in 
thaking acquaintance with the Westons, Sedleys, Hardys, Bun- 
kers, and Harpers, of Rippleton and Wood Lake. 

Hymns for the Church of Christ.— Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
have issued an edition of this Collection — which we have certain 
private reasons for considering the best, on the whole, yet made ! — 
in a cheap binding and paper, thus reducing the cost of the vo- 
lume, and still giving a book sufficiently comely for most occa- 
sions. 

Poems, by William Winter. Geo. W. Briggs & Co.—Mr. 
Winter apologizes for publishing these pieces, by mentioning that 
they are the productions of a youth under eighteen years of age. 
If they are not absolutely worth publication, how is the reader or 
buyer relieved by the private information that their author is not 
so old as he will be some years hence? And if he is too young 
to print good poetry, why not wait till he is older? Why pro- 
claim an immaturity of judgment in addition to crude fancies ? 
Or if the youthfulness is put forward to impress our wonder at 
a precocity of genius, it is a presumption as conceited as it is 
unauthorized. We like the poems themselves better than the 
preface. Some of them —as, for example, ‘The Convent,” which 
is truly poetic—have a good deal of merit. They interest us 
in the writer’s character, and awaken a hope for his future suc- 
cess. If he had thrown two-thirds of them into the fire, and kept 
the rest to be revised ten years hence, he would have prepared for 
himself a greater advantage than can possibly result from his 
present appearance. 
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The Mothers of the Bible. By Mrs. 8. G. Asuron. J. P. 
Jewett & Co. — This new attempt to portray the most winning of 
the scriptural characters, so as at once to make the Scriptures more 
attractive and mothers more devout, is not without success. The 
style of the sketches is easy and agreeable, and the lessons are 
excellent. Rev. A. L. Stone contributes an appropriate intro- 
duction. How benignant the effect would be, if the purchasers 
of gifts, instead of choosing those flashy and foolish annuals 
which represent nothing but artificial life and undisciplined pas- 
sions, would select those whose aspect is at once so sacred and so 
beautiful as we find presented here ! 

“The Know-Nothing.” John P. Jewett & Co.— Sentimental 
enough for a novel, and yet something of a moralist withal, this 
work hits the popular notion of the day. Its title and its inge- 
nuity will undoubtedly give it a considerable run. The hero is 
of the approved romantic style, admired of women, popular with 
men, “handsome to a fault,” a propagandist of a secret society, 
and altogether quite a marvel in his way. We cannot honestly 
pretend to have followed him in his conquests very carefully. 
But it is always a comfort, in noticing Mr. Jewett’s books, to feel 
confident that there is no danger of endorsing any departure 
from strict morals. 

Fanny Gray. Crosby, Nichols, & Co.— Very few readers 
will look to our comment on this charming pictorial admixture of 
game and ballad for information. The immense demand for the 
bright, mirth-provoking little maiden’s various portraits, has 
already attested to the publisher’s tact, in issuing this original 
holiday amusement. It is perhaps the happy fancy in the juve- 
nile entertainments of the season. 

At the same house may be found Madame Guizot’s capital col- 
lection of ‘‘ Popular Tales” well translated. Buyers of presents 
may shorten their perplexities by inquiring for it. 

Hypatia. Crosby, Nichols, & Co.— Charles Kingsley is one 
of the fresh, vital, thinking authors, who do not pass out of 
notice after an ephemeral popularity. On the whole, he deserves 
attention, and holds it, as well as any belles lettres writer in Eng- 
land of our day, not excepting the two or three names that have 
gained a wider fame. Nor is he surpassed by any in real sym- 
pathy with the people. Without repeating our former commen- 
dations of this striking work, we rejoice at the appearance of a 
second edition. The two volumes are united in one. 
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Thoughts to Help and to Cheer. Crosby, Nichgls, & Co.— 
The little work, bearing this title, that was published some months 
ago, has proved an efficient minister of consolation and strength 
to many souls, fulfilling the office so pleasantly described by its 
name. _ Could we gather up all the testimonies in its favor that 
have been presented within our own personal knowledge, they 
would form no inconsiderable recommendation. And now a 
second volume, with the same style and from the same skilful 
hand, with daily meditations in prose and verse, completes the 
circle of the year. The quotations are almost entirely from the 
purest and most devout of the spiritualists that have written in 
our English tongue. May the quiet comforter find its way into 
thousands of homes and hearts! 

Oscar. Gould & Lincoln. — This is one of the Walter Aimwell 
stories. With a good design and a safe moral, it sometimes con- 
descends more than is necessary. The faculties of children are 
injured by an excess of particularity. Something should be left 
for their own minds to do. But the author places his characters 
in natural positions, and exhibits many interesting scenes. 

The Harvard Magazine. John Bartlett, Cambridge. — The 
undergraduates of Harvard University, represented by six elected 
editors, — Messrs. Sanborn, Chase, and Brooks, of the Senior 
Class; and Messrs. Jacobsen, Greenough, and Fisher, of the Junior 
Class, — have issued the first number of a monthly journal with 
the title given above. College-periodicals are not apt to be long- 
lived; but this one shows fewer symptoms of premature decay 
than any we remember to have seen. There is a good degree of 
dignity in the general tone of thought, manliness in the criticism, 
moderation in the rhetoric, and an absence of juvenility and 
crudeness in the humorous pieces, — all promising well. Two or 
three of the articles are brilliant. One element of strength in the 
enterprise is the purpose of the editors to make their publication, 
to some extent, a record of scientific investigations. Another is 
its high moral sense. We know some of the editors to be already 
practised writers, and their talent has been represented in our 
own pages. 

Life-Scenes of the Messiah. By Rev. Rurus W. Crarx. 
J. P. Jewett & Co.— Mr. Clark has an eminently practical mind. 
His talent is all available. In this handsome volume, specially 
adapted for a gift-book, he takes up in succession many of the 
most impressive incidents in the Saviour’s earthly ministry, pre- 
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senting them in such lights, and with such sensible and clear 
amplifications, as are calculated to be useful to a large class of 
readers. The style is easy and agreeable. The tone of the senti- 
ment is serious and spiritual, while it is also genial and ani- 
mating. 

The Papal Conspiracy Exposed. Stearns & Co.— The purpose 
of this work, by Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., is to expose to 
public knowledge the moral abominations of Romanism. By a 
resort to sufficient authorities, it is shown, that through a laxity 
of its own principles, and the connivance or corruption of its 
priesthood, Popery makes itself responsible for an enormous 
burden of crimes and vices of every kind and degree. The dis- 
closures are as disgusting as might: be expected. The author is 
certainly competent to a more calm, logical, and scholarly treat- 
ment of his great subject than he has here chosen to give it, 
where he aims rather to alarm than to convince, — to shock the 
moral sensibilities than to satisfy the inquiring intellect. There 
is, doubtless, a large class of persons that may be arrayed against 
the Roman Catholic system more readily by this means than any 
other; and for such, Dr. Beecher uses his materials with ability 
and skill. We apprehend that the actual danger to Protestantism 
can be effectually met only in the way of a dispassionate and 
liberal appeal to “‘ Scripture, History, and Reason.” 

The Great Red Dragon; or, the Master-Key to Popery. Sa- 
muel Jones, 86, Washington Street. Sold by Dayton & 
Wentworth. — Dr. Beecher, however, whose book we have just 
noticed, is but a mild denouncer compared with Anthony Gavin, 
who declares himself to have been a Roman Catholic priest of 
Saragossa, and whose highly-spiced, not to say salacious, de- 
scriptions of Romish intrigue, cruelty, and lust, with ferocious 
assaults upon the several abuses of the papal power, would 
appear to have gained considerable popularity; for the copy 
before us purports to belong to the thirty-fifth thousand. Blanco 
White’s Dialogues are included in the volume. The recent 
election-returns may stand either as a cause or a consequence of 
a largely-increasing supply of anti-Romish publications. 

History of Cuba. Phillips, Sampson, & Co.— Put Mr. Hurl- 
but’s ‘“‘Gan-Eden” and this work of Mr. M. M. Ballou together, 
and one gets as good a notion of the tempting southern isle, 
which now threatens to be an apple of national discord, as need 
be. Mr. Ballou has more reference to historical completeness 
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than Mr. Hurlbut, and also to statistics and details of social 
economy. He writes in an easy, agreeable manner, with good 
spirits and good sense. The inviting bay of Havana is in the 
figure of an outstretched hand. Which of the nations will grasp 
* that open palm ? 

The Landing at Cape Anne in 1624. Gould & Lincoln. — 
John Wingate Thornton, Esq., one of the most enthusiastic and 
painstaking historical students among us, has here brought the 
light of his researches into the colonial annals of New England 
to bear on the question, Who has the right and the title to be 
called the first New-England Governor? He makes out a pretty 
plain case, as we are at present informed, in referring that honor 
to Roger Conant, of Cape Anne, instead of to John Endicott, of 
Salem. This volume includes a great deal of instructive and 
entertaining matter, gives a history of the original charter, with 
a fac-simile of the document, and is in itself altogether a learned 
curiosity. While we balance the conflicting claims of different 
men, among a noble ancestry, to the dignity of being our Go- 
vernor first in the order of time, it is to be hoped that the old 
Commonwealth will not suffer that office to cease to be a dig- 
nity. 

Martin Merrivale. Phillips, Sampson, & Co.— The numbers 
of this serial publication, which we have announced from time to 
time, are now bound up together, and make a handsome volume. 
If “ Paul Creyton” has not been quite so successful in this story 
as in “Father Brighthopes,” it is because he has undertaken 
more, and by greater elaboration has parted with that simplicity 
which was the charm of the earlier work. This tale is by no 
means without talent; and we suspect, that, if its merits were to 
be decided on by the suffrages of boys, it would be voted “ first- 
rate.” All we would intimate to the young author —and that 
very kindly — is, that an attempt is too venturesome when the 
marks of effort are but tolerably well concealed; that the best 
way to win an independent fame is to shun even the appearance 
of imitating anybody, though it should be so clever an author as 
Dickens ; and that, in writing for the young, one can never be 
too scrupulous in excluding unworthy characters or low phrases, 
unless the author is very sure these will be overborne — as it is 
here endeavored to be done — by the power of virtue in contrast, 
so as to bring out a deeper lesson of good. 

Clovernook Children. Ticknor & Fields. — Alice Cary here 
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offers to children a connected series of stories about children she 
has known, told in a remarkably natural and engaging style. 
She means to make her little readers the better for her sprightly 
chats with them; and hundreds of them wifl thank her for her 
entertainment. Pretty illustrations enliven the pages. 

Mary and Ellen; or, the Best Thanksgiving. James Munroe 
& Co. — A genuine New England child’s book, admirably adapted 
to interest young readers, — to profit them, to give them kindlier 
and purer hearts and livelier consciences, and to honor our vene- 
rable and precious home-festival. It is dedicated to the children 
of the Centre Grammar School, at Hingham, by their teacher. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Collins, Gray, and Goldsmith. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. Sold by Crosby, Nichols, & Co.— 
Under the editorship of Mr. Sargent, this series of standard Eng- 
lish poets goes on bravely. Elegant enough for any library, con- 
venient enough for fastidious hands, clearly printed enough for 
sensitive eyes, and morally pure enough for the scrupulous con- 
science, these fair and dignified volumes are really a substantial 
credit to the house from which they proceed. The memoirs are 
admirable specimens of chaste and condensed composition. The 
notes abound in valuable literary information, elucidating the text ; 
while the triple array of engraved heads in the vignette is worthy 
of a frame, and a place on the library wall. 

The Charm. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — A cluster of brilliant 
pieces for the amusement of children, including more of the woa- 
derful and purely imaginative element than is common in modern 
story-books. A fairy legend is a rare production in these days. 
This writer shows a good deal of faculty in that way. 

The same publishers, whose books are sold by Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co., have issued ‘‘ Country Life, and other Stories, by Cousin 
Mary,” —a collection of remarkably natural sketches, some live- 
ly, others sad, and all religious ; also, ‘* The Angel Children; or, 
Stories from Cloud Land, by CHartotre M. Hicerns,” in a simi- 
lar vein with the preceding; calculated to impress children with a 
sense of the spiritual world, but not always quite clear in its dis- 
tinctions between “ Angel Children” and “ Earth Children.” 
Also, “The Cheerful Heart,” very happily aiming to represent 
those experiences in the life of childhood which are trying and 
painful, and yet are common realities, and to show how God’s 
mercy and a Christian temper will reveal a “silver lining to every 
cloud.” 
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The Wonderful Mirror — Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — is intend- 
ed for very young readers or listeners, and describes a great num- 
ber of scenes, groups, incidents, —imaginative in their shaping 
and coloring, but not without veri-similitude. 

The Sunbeam. J. P. Jewett & Co.—The writer of this has 
the “knack.” Prose and verse, fable and precept, are mingled in 
right proportions. Many voices will assent to the approving ver- 
dict that we have already heard from a juvenile judge. 

Merrie England. ByGraczkGreenwoop. Ticknor & Fields. 
— After all, none of our writers can tell a story with a truer per- 
ception of the points that children like than this practised and 
charming entertainer. This volume, though having all the fasci- 
nations of fiction, possesses the real advantage of familiarizing the 
young reader with some of the most prominent literary person- 
ages, historical events, and local traditions, of our mother-land. 

Salt- Water Bubbles. By Hawser Martineate. Illustrated. 
W. J. Reynolds & Co. — If enthusiasm, a sailor’s experience, lite- 
rary tact and practice, and quick perceptions, and a good heart, 
cannot make a book that shall fulfil the promise given by this title, 
what can? And all these are united in Mr. Sleeper. Shunning 
all the temptations to caricature which make so many nautical 
tales libels on the sailor’s character, he has given, in a series of 
most entertaing and exciting sketches, a picture of maritime man- 
ners, which loses nothing of interest by being just. We have the 
raciness and pith and vigor of forecastle yarns, without the blas- 
phemy and indecency so often put into them by landsmen. The 
volume will be to thousands of young and old a delightful and 
laughter-moving representment of the amusements, superstitions, 
perils, and virtues, of the sea. 

Notes on Duels and Duelling ; with a Historical Essay. By 
Lorenzo SaBinE. Crosby, Nichols, & Co.—One of the most 
careful, thorough, and industrious minds in New England, though 
not given to a literary profession, has here produced a literary curi- 
osity. The history, causes, methods, rules, details, and conse- 
quences of challenges and duels, make up a thick duodecimo 
volume. It is a melancholy theme, and a sad story. If Chris- 
tianity ever comes to exert a paramount control over society, such 
a work will be regarded as the memorial of one of the most incre- 
dible atrocities, as well as the most unmitigated follies, that ever 
gained the consent of the erring heart of man. There are two 
pages specifying trivial causes of duels, which alone ought to 
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explode the custom. It is not to be denied, that all accounts of 
personal and tragic encounters have a certain fascination; and 
these chapters will be read with avidity. If the writer’s purpose 
and wishes are answered, they will create a deeper abhorrence and 
disgust at the barbarous crime. 

Russell's Practical Reader. Tappan & Whittemore. — Mr. 
Russell has been long devoted to the study and practice of elocu- 
tion. The results of his investigations, and the principles by 
which he teaches, are laid down in the first thirty pages of this 
manual, The remainder is occupied with selections, in prose and 
verse, descriptive, narrative, didactic, forensic,” humorous, and 
grave, from a great variety of authors, mostly men of the pre- 
sent generation, — well adapted to use in schools. In a country so 
largely given to public speaking as ours, suck books must be mul- 
tiplied ; and every author has his partisans. The work before us 
would be a cheap and appropriate present for a schoolboy. 

The Recorded Will. By a Clergyman’s Widow. Tappan & 
Whittemore. — The object of this devout and interesting work is 
to illustrate the signal care of God towards those that trust in 
* him. <A great many actual instances are related by the writer, 
which have fallen under her own personal notice, where prayer 
has been strikingly answered, the obstructed path of duty has 
been opened, and the needed deliverance obtained. To those who 
undertake to limit the Almighty by what they know of natural laws, 
such cases will be accounted for as singular coincidences. But to 
childlike and earnest faith, they offer no difficulty ; and the judi- 
cious narration of them confirms and comforts pious hearts. 

Of the principal piece we are unable to speak, because we were 
suddenly arrested in the reading by a chasm in the pages, — the 
result of bad stitching at the binder’s. Booksellers sometimes 
make a practice of sending smirched or jumbled copies of their 
books to editors. In this case, it may have been done inadver- 
tently. But we always intend to state the fact when it occurs. 
And we here frankly say, that we are in no such need of books ~ 
as to write notices for damaged specimens. 

British Poets. Hood’s Poetical Works. Edited by Epes Sar- 
gent. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. Sold by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
— We never take up one of the numbers of this beautiful series, 
without being impressed afresh with the great value of the design, 
and with the superior judgment of investing any spare money in 
works of this character and style over that of buying any of the 
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ephemeral writings on which the voice of the literary world has 
not yet pronounced a verdict. In the affecting proposal for a 
memorial of Thomas Hood, issued with the best names in Lon- 
don, soon after his death, it was truly said, that, “in the whole © 
range of his works, comic and humoristic, there is not a single 
line of immoral tendency, or calculated to pain an individual.” 
Noble eulogy! We have taken pleasure enough in the wit and 
anecdote and information of the biography alone to balance the 
cost of the whole volume. And there is a capital engraving of 
the calm, gentle, beaming, sensitive, sad face of the original and 
mirth-provoking genius, — pathos and puns singularly blended 
in it. 


PAMPHLETS. 


“ Signs of the Times,” by Rev. Seth Saltmarsh, of Canton ; 
being, chiefly, a discriminating and sensible commentary on the 
anti-Catholic demonstration of Massachusetts politics, commend- 
ing its main purpose, but not informing us whether the preacher 
is or is not a member of the secret order. 

*‘ An Historical Discourse, &c.,” by Rev. A. B. Fuller, of the 
New North Church, in Boston. — An interesting retrospect, with 
hopeful words for the future, called forth by the re-opening of the 
re-modelled meeting-house to a congregation which, as we rejoice 
to hear, is “‘in health, and prospers.’ 

“The Traveller’s Report, &c.,” by Rev. C. A. Bartol. — The 
grateful and calm discourse of a pilgrim glad to be at home, after 
a somewhat home-sick journey abroad, and calculated to make us 
envy the preacher his nature more than his travels. 

“The Position and Duties of the Merchant.” — The address of 
Hon. Charles Sumner, opening a course of lectures before the 
Boston Mercantile Library Association; —an eloquent plea for 
* humane sentiments and nobility of character in the trading class, 
with some strictures on pro-slavery concessions adroitly conveyed 
in the form of a spirited sketch of the life and labors of Granville 
Sharp, the merchant philanthropist. 

‘Our Good Land, and its Good Institutions” is the title of a 
good sermon, full of good sense, preached on Thanksgiving-day, 
by Rev. George E. Ellis. It deprecates the Eastern War, holds a 
suspended judgment on the merits of the belligerent parties, ad- 
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vocates a strictly American system of political administration, and 
calmly pronounces the secret party utterly inconsistent with the 
American system. 

“Annual Report of the Bethesda Society,” — written in a 
touching and most Christian style, suited to the subject, and 
judiciously presenting the doings and the just claims of one of the 
most needed and gracious of all our charities. 

“The Unitarian Annual Register for 1855,” — an almanac pre- 
senting all the astronomical, lunar, meteorological, and denomi- 
national information that a reasonable Unitarian can require for 
practical uses, and prepared with a thoroughness not hitherto 
attained. 

From Rev. John Weiss’s sermon on the loss of the “‘ Arctic” we 
make the following extract : — 


«¢ When shall we all have a life within us so bold and free, so related to the 
skies, so compact with the substance of eternity, with money, food, and cloth- 
ing, houses and lands, so refined out of it, that nothing can happen to us de- 
serving to be called inscrutable, or that the soul could not dismiss as unworthy 
to absorb its interest? Is such a lucid and elevated state impossible? No. 
Let us go together to the wreck, where sudden death itself shall testify, that, 
even while it seemed to triumph over all the men and women, a few traits of 
heavenly character rose here and there to the surface, to convince us that a 
soul can renounce all lovely and convenient things. Devoted as we are to our 
routine of daily indulgence, as-every hour brings round to us its appropriate 
pleasure, food, and mirth, confidences, worship, thought, sweet interchanges 
of the soul, and all our customs coming in due order, does it seem beyord 
the power of man, summoned on the instant, to give up these essentials quiet- 
ly? Ah, blessed revelations from that sinking wreck, of the things which 
truly are essential! They show what a tremendous deception our pleasant 
habits practise upon us. I shall for ever treasure the image of the man who 
threw his wealth overboard to the orphan-boy, and smilingly said ‘good bye’ 
to him, as one of the evidences of Christianity. Jesus has not lived in vain 
to teach even us, restless and indifferent children of modern society, the value 
ofa soul. Consider how much spiritual life went to originate that act. Entire 
presence of mind; benevolent regard for the unfortunate; serene renunciation 
of all the pomps that wealth can buy; smiling expectation of the death that - 
was about to make his money dross, and a kind thought that perhaps it might 
yet serve others, — all this concentrated into one rapid motion as the ship car- 
ried him down to his agony. Verily, the word soul still has its value, let 
heathenism be ever so rampant among us. Here was a man who believed in 
the sufficiency of that everlasting substance called a soul, who smiled, and 
summoned its invisible capacities to control all his members, and forbid them 
to manifest fears and desperation. How terrible the test was, — how complete 
the spiritual vindication ! 

“‘ And you will treasure the memory of others too. Yes: excited fancy has 
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already faithfully described to you their situations and behavior, and added 
to them the choice images of your heart: those who tenderly turned to each 
other, without a shriek, without a spasm, and blessed each other with that 
farewell, as though the ship were still destined to float them apart only for a 
season. And was it not indeed so? The waves had not long separated that 
pure farewell, and it still warmly vibrated in their soul, when they came to- 
gether again with a greeting, before the parting was well cold upon the earthly 
lips. Has Jesus died in vain? Whence, then, that security when all things 
were so insecure; whence that gentle expectation of fresh companionship 
beyond the flood when all companionship seemed lost for ever; whence that 
sublime restraint of cowardice and of the mortal nerves, when the highest 
horror of earth was let loose to shout and trample and tear out the palpi- 
tating lite? I can believe that an invisible crucifix crowned each tranquil 
soul, and made it a Calvary, patient amidst the awful scoffing of death that 
filled the air: the dying of Jesus occurred to them so clearly, that his spirit 
also came. Else whence those smiles and heavenly farewells from dying 
lips? 
‘“‘ Upon the strength of these displays are we not at liberty to assume, that 
other expressions of spiritual life must have enriched that scene, though 
angels only have gratefully reported them? If much occurs at such a time 
to prove that animal men must resign life with the frenzy and reluctance of 
the animal, and leave us only the revolting legacy of their shrieks and sel- 
fishness, we prefer to dwell upon the conduct of those high, educated souls, 
the manner of whose departure inspires us like a gospel. It keeps our bodies 
under, and makes our little earthly establishments appear less essential. Did 
a crowd of maddened beings trample down all life that lay between them- 
selves and safety? One man of noble culture, and affiliated in a thousand 
directions to love and admiration that was waiting to receive him, a man to 
whom this life must have been a valuable thing for its pure friendships and 
its opportunities for doing good, finding that the fragment of the wreck to 
which he clung with others was not sufficient to keep them all comfortably 
sustained, voluntarily left it for another piece, and left, too, the joys and 
honors of his life behind. Those who were saved bring us that wealth of 
ocean, in the account of that example, and lay it at our feet. How the spoils 
of the kingdom of the spirit accumulate around us! Said one, with entire 
composure, ‘ Give my last adieus to my wife, if you are saved.’ Then sudden 
death can step between a man and his wife, and move him not. ‘Is there any 
room for me in that boat?’ — not a franctic grapple at the gunwale, in the 
urgency of his last moment, but a considerate inquiry: there is no room, not 
an inch for him betwixt life and death. ‘Then tell my wife and children that 
Iam gone!’ —and the sights from the windows of his dwelling, and the asso- 
ciations of every room in it, rushed over him in a flood worse than the ocean’s; 
but he quietly fell back into the pang of death. O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory! The honors and triumphs of the hour are altogether with the human 


soul,” 





